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Belgium Bent, Not Broken 


Can you imagine how devastated Belgium looks 
from an aeroplane? Well, it doesn’t look that 
way. Its hills are green and its harvests are 
ripening in the sun. You must get closer to 


realize it a country stagnant, depressed, idle. 


And having gotten closer you begin to see 
the path of reconstruction. The second of Mr. 
Bicknell’s Red Cross articles, A Nation on 


Strike, the Great and Unbroken Strength of 
the Belgian People, in 


The Survey Next Week 


The GIST of IT 


THREE classes of children inhabit the 
United States, Pacific Northwest childrer 


who have a right to play and go to school | 
children of the North and East who have | 


to some degree been pulled out of the fac- 
tories where they used to work and the 
“little white helots of the Republic,’ con- 


stituents of a small group of Southern 


senators. Now that Congress has passed 


the Child Labor bill, there’s going to be | 


only one class, says Mrs. Kelley. Page 533. 


UP on the Mesaba Range where Steel | 


Corporation money pays for the finest 
school equipment and the village trustees 


are lavish with their “white ways,” the | 
miners are striking for more money in the ||} 
pay envelope, and the abolition of the con- | 


tract system. Page 535. 


CALIFORNIA, long a spendthrift so far '|}iv 
as dependent children are concerned, is ||}y, 
And in the three |] . 


learning to keep accounts. 
years she has been keeping them, she has 
found that the old, open-handed method 
was not so liberal after all, 
thought. Keeping accounts has revealed 
better methods. Page 537. 


ANYBODY can understand the Gary sys-- 


tem, the same as he can a Dickens novel. 
But he has to read the novel, not just the 
first and last chapters. Randolph S. Bourne 
has gone through Gary .without missing 
any of the chapters and he has put it down 


in a book, to which, says Winthrop D.. 


Lane, no one can do better than to turn. 
Page 541. 


THE eight-hour day is right, says Presi- 
dent Wilson, but he is having hard work 
convincing the railroad presidents that it is 
right for freight train crews. Page 531. 


CONGRESS has at last disposed of the 
Kern-McGillicuddy Compensation bill by 
passing it—thanks to Woodrow Wilson and 
the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation. 


MAYOR MITCHEL loses a day of in- 
struction in how to fight in order to keep 
the peace in New York city. Page 531. 


LAST month in Buenos Aires at the first 
American Congress on Child Welfare there 
was taken “the first step toward the na- 
tional interchange of ideas” which should 
result “in the formulation of America’s in- 
ternational ideals of childhood and its 
rights.” That was the impression of E. N. 
Clopper who attended as a representative 
of the National Child Labor Committee, the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection and the Cincinnati Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance. Page 532. 


LAST WEEK showed a gradual decline in 
new cases of infantile paralysis in New 
York City. On Monday, August 21, ninety- 
two new cases were reported, the smallest 
number reported on any day since June 
28. Health Commissioner Emerson was 
quoted as saying that “the history of past 
epidemics is that they reach their height in 
the middle of August and then abruptly de- 
cline. Dr. Simon Flexner predicted that 
this epidemic would probably take the same 
course, and the reports of the last eight 
days seem to bear this out. The report of 
new cases one day may be higher than an- 
other, but we hope that the falling off will 
be very rapid.” 
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RAILROAD 


CONTROVERSY 
STILL IN THE AIR 


O settlement of the railroad contro- 

versy had been reached when this 
issue of THE SuRvEy went to press, al- 
though for more than a week affairs of 
state, national and international had 
waited while the President of the United 
States devoted his entire time to an effort 
to secure an adjustment that would avert 
the calamity of a strike. With the broth- 
erhoods ready to accept the President’s 
mode of settlement, and the railway man- 
agers and the presidents of the roads to 
whom President Wilson later appealed, 
both opposing it, the situation had reach- 
ed such a phase that President Wilson, 
according to report, intimated to the offi- 
cers of the roads that if a strike came 
the public would hold them responsible 
for it. 

The proposition submitted by President 
Wilson to the parties to the controversy 
is that the railroads should concede the 
eight-hour day with pro rata, or “straight 
time” payment for overtime, and that the 
men’s demand for time and one-half for 
overtime, and the railroad’s demand that 
double pay shall be eliminated be held in 
abeyance while the eight-hour experi- 
ment is made, and “facts take the place 
of calculation.” If this were done the 
President would secure from Congress 
authority to appoint a commission to in- 
vestigate the situation and report to Con- 
gress, leaving either side free then “to 
give notice of a termination of the pres- 
ent agreements with a view to instituting 
inquiry into suggested readjustments of 
pay or practice.” 

This proposition was approved by the 
chiefs of the four railway brotherhoods 
and formally accepted by the committee 
of six hundred minor officials in whose 
hands the power of settlement lies. It 
Was unanimously rejected by the man- 
agers’ committee and later by thirty-three 
railroad presidents whom President Wil- 
son had invited to meet him in Washing- 
ton. 

In a statement given to the press last 
Saturday, President Wilson said he had 
urged the railroads to grant the eight- 
hour day because he believed it right and 
because the eight-hour day “now, un- 
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doubtedly, has the sanction of the judg- 
ment of society in its favor and should 
be adopted as a basis for wages, even 
where the actual work to be done cannot 
be completed within eight hours.” 

Concerning the need of additional rev- 
enue if the eight-hour day is granted the 
President said that a “wide divergence 
of opinion” exists, and he continued: 

“The railroads which have already 
adopted the eight-hour day do not seem 
to be at any serious disadvantage in re- 
spect to their cost of operation as com- 
pared with the railroads that have re- 
tained the ten-hour day, and calculations 
as to the cost of the change must, if 
made now, be made without regard to 
any possible administrative economies or 
readjustments. Only experience can 
make it certain what rearrangements 
would be fair and equitable either on be- 
half of the men or on behalf of the rail- 
roads. That experience would be a defi- 
nite guide to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, for example, in determining 
whether, as a consequence of the change, 
it would be necessary and right to au- 
thorize an increase of rates for the han- 
dling and carriage of freight.’ 

The railway presidents in their state- 
ment to the President rejecting his prop- 
osition asserted that they are contending 
for the principle of arbitration. An ad- 
justment in any other way, would, the 
presidents stated, “place in peril all that 
has been accomplished in the peaceful ad- 
justment of labor controversies by meth- 
ods of arbitration.” 

That President Wilson is not opposed 
to the principle of arbitration is indi- 
cated, however, in a telegram which he 
sent August 20 to Colonel George W. 
Pope, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, in which he said: 
“I hold to the principle of arbitration 
with as clear a conviction and as firm a 
purpose as anyone, but, unfortunately, 
there is no means in existence by which 
arbitration can be secured. The exist- 
ing means has been tried and has failed. 
This situation must never be allowed to 
arise again, but it has arisen. Some 
means must be found to prevent its recur- 
rence. No means can be found offhand 
or in a hurry or in season to meet the 
present national emergency.” 


MAYOR MITCHEL QUELLS 
ANOTHER UPRISING 


SECOND strike on the green car 

lines of New York city has been 
narrowly averted. While the union lead- 
ers of the Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employes 
were threatening, and the directors and 
President Shonts were parrying, and 
while Commissioner Oscar Straus was 
trying to find‘a way out of the Maine 
woods, Mayor Mitchel came to the city 
from Plattsburg, called a meeting of the 
men, conferred with the directors, set- 
tled the trouble, and returned to camp 
that night. 

On August 16 the union sent a letter 
to President Shonts complaining of the 
company’s “indiscriminate discharge”. of 
fourteen men, and its attempt “to advise, 
suggest, and carry forth a plan of the 
election of committees to represent the 
employes’ when it had been agreed in 
the settlement of a few days before that 
the directors of the company were “not 
to interfere in any way with the commit- 
tees or the selection of same.” 

The directors alleged that the men had 
been discharged for various offenses, in- 
cluding failure to turn in fares, drunken- 
ness, etc., and that some of them had 
been convicted of crimes in connection 
with the recent strike. They pointed 
also to article 4 of the recent agreement 
which reads, “the direction and control 
of employes in all matters looking to effi- 
ciency in the service remains with the 
company.” The car men quoted article 5 
of the same agreement which reads: “it 
is agreed that the employes will declare 
off the strike and return to work imme- 
diately in the positions they occupied 
prior to the time of going on strike, with- 
out prejudice.” 

In the settlement effected on August 
21, the employers, “at the personal re- 
quest of the mayor,” agreed to reinstate 
the men who were convicted of offenses 
in connection with the strike, and to ar- 
bitrate the cases of the other men. 

The union men on the other hand 
agreed not to raise further objections to 
the organization of the “brotherhood’’ 
among the non-union men which has the 
active support of President Shonts. 
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America for America’s Children 


HE people of South America 

have again given proof of their 

originality, sympathy, and breadth 
of vision. A few years ago Chile took 
the initiative in trying to bring about 
cultural relations among the peoples of 
the western hemisphere through the es- 
tablishment of the Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress, whose second meeting, 
held last winter in Washington, was at 
once a success in the best sense of the 
term and a triumph for the progressive 
South American republic that instituted 
it. The social workers of the Argentine 
Republic also had a vision; they con- 
ceived of social welfare relations among 
all the countries of the New World and, 
choosing the child as the best medium for 
drawing the nations together, held in 
Buenos Aires from July 6 to 16 the 
First American Congress on Child Wel- 
fare. 

The Congress was in session while 
the Argentine republic was celebrating 
the one-hundredth anniversary of the es- 
tablishment of its political independence, 
and this lent added significance to the 
fact that the independence of no people 
is secure unless the rights of the child 
are recognized and respected. It was in 
no way an official gathering. The gov- 
ernment of the Argentine did not act as 
sponsor nor patron, nor did it invite 
other governments to participate. Per- 
haps for this very reason the Congress 
was all the more successful in accom- 
plishing its purpose, inasmuch as a hearty 
spontaneity and absence of formality 
characterized the sessions and contributed 
greatly toward creating a genuine spirit 
of friendliness and good-fellowship not 
always to be observed on official oc- 
casions. 

Fifteen of the American republics were 
represented by delegates, an excellent 
showing when one takes into considera- 
tion the great distances that separate 
some of the countries (the voyage from 
New York to Buenos Aires direct re- 
quires twenty-three days), the cost of 
transportation and the difficulties of 
travel quite generally encountered in 
many of them. 

The Spanish language was, of course, 
almost exclusively used in the sessions, 
an exception being made in the case of 
the Brazilian delegates who spoke the 
Portuguese tongue, which, however, is 
readily understood by all who are familiar 
witheCastilian. English was used only 
once—when the Star-Spangled Banner 
was sung by the little delegation from 
the United States at the special request 
of the Latin-Americans, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the words were understood, 
for, as often happens at such times, the 
song was pitched too high. 

Among the many enjoyable features 
was the comradeship particularly on 
trains returning from visits to institu- 
tions outside of Buenos Aires when all 
the delegates sang their respective na- 
tional hymns, provoked a wholesome 
rivalry and joined in the sparkling re- 
partee for which the Latins are so justly 
noted. 

Upon the invitation of the local gov- 


ernment authorities a very interesting 
trip was taken to La Plata, the new and 
well-planned capital of the province of 
Buenos Aires, where a day was spent in 
visiting the University of La Plata and 
the provincial government offices in 
charge of public education and child pro- 
tection. 

On another occasion we were the 
guests of Dr. Cabred, director of the na- 
tional government’s institutions for chil- 
dren, at Torres, where the colony for 
feeble-minded children is located. This 
is a thoroughly modern institution, on 
the cottage plan, built and equipped ac- 
cording to the best thought and experi- 
ence in this field of child-caring. A note- 
worthy feature is the suppression of the 
administration building—Dr. Cabred de- 
plores the practice of erecting expensive 
structures for offices and in this institu- 
tion has utilized the second floor of one 
of the shop buildings for administration 
purposes, thus saving the cost of an addi- 
tional building and using the money to 
provide more essential things. 

The president of the Congress was 
Julieta Lanteri Renshaw, a physician and 
prominent social worker of Buenos Aires, 
to whose energy, faith and personal sacri- 
fices the organization of the Congress 
was due, and who was ably assisted by 
leaders in the professional, social and 
official life of the Argentine. 

Series of section meetings were held 
for the discussion of problems connected 
with (1) law in its relation to the child; 
(2) psychology; (3) sociology; (4) edu- 
cation; (5) hygiene; (6) industrial leg- 
islation; and (7) aid to mothers and chil- 
dren. A synopsis of each paper read 
before these section meetings, together 
with a brief summary of the conclusions 
reached by the author, was required to be 
submitted in advance to the executive 
committee; these synopses and conclu- 
sions were then printed in the form of a 
pamphlet and distributed among all mem- 
bers of the Congress with a view to 
affording the opportunity to prepare 
themselves for thorough consideration 
and discussion of the subjects to be pre- 
sented. 

This most excellent device for insur- 
ing adequate treatment of subjects in 
section meeting programs might well be 
adopted in the United States. At the 
Congress in Buenos Aires it proved very 
effective in provoking and sustaining an 
animated and intelligent discussion at 
each meeting and it has the further and 
very great advantage of discouraging the 
reading of hastily prepared and unin- 
structive papers. Unlike the procedure 
of the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, each conclusion arrived 
at by the author of a paper is submitted 
to a vote of the delegates present at 
the meeting and is approved, amended 
or rejected as seems best. The action of 
the delegates on each question is then 
published as part of the proceedings of 
the Congress. . 

The isolation of the social workers of 
the United States in respect of the de- 
velopment of distinctively American 
ideals in social welfare (using the term 


- other peoples of the American continen® 


“American” in its broader sense as it — 
commonly understood in South America 
was borne in upon the observer from ov) 


country thus thrown into contact with th. 


who are so little known to us and ye 
are facing in their own lands practically 
the same situations that affect the wel 
being of the United States, and seekiny 
solutions for problems virtually identi | 
to our own. The need of friendly dis 
cussion and intercourse to advance thi 
social interests of the sister nations o- 
the two continents has fortunately beer’ 
recognized and acted upon, and it is now 
our plain duty to do our part in thiy, 
joint endeavor. 

There can be no true American ideals 
in social welfare without the contribu~ 
tions and cooperation of all the Americar | 
peoples—and the holding of the First 
American Congress on Child Welfare at} 
Buenos Aires last month was the firsittj! 
step toward the national interchange oi | ia 
ideas which, if properly encouraged anc 
supported, will result ultimately in the- hj 
formulation of America’s international, 
ideals of childhood and its rights. It 
is above all for this reason that the | 
social workers of the Argentine deserve 9 
the gratitude of the three Americas for | 
their conception of the western hem- 
isphere as a unit for child welfare and } 
for their courage, ingenuity and persist- |! 
ence in founding the Congress and fash- 
ioning it into a suitable instrument to’ }; 
gain the end desired. For the most im- 
pressive thing about this first Congress 
was the community of thought and pur- 
pose among all the American peoples: | 
wherever and however the interests of [ 
children are concerned. | 

The second Congress is to be held in 'f 
Montevideo, the beautiful capital ot — 
Uruguay, early in 1918. Already a com-— 
mittee in that country is at work prepar- 
ing to make it even more successful than jf, 
the first, and authorization has been | 
granted for the appointment of a com- 
mittee in the United States to awaken [| 
more interest here in this really signifi- 
cant movement. T 

A single example of social effort in 
South America will serve to illustrate 
our common needs and aims and the de- 
sirability of closer relations with these, 
our friends and neighbors: Chile has for — 
many years suffered from excessive in- 
fant mortality, amounting to from 35 to — 
40 per cent of the babies under one year _ 
of age. A private society in Santiago, 
the capital, has for the past four years — 
been arousing public sentiment over the 
situation, and establishing stations for — 
the distribution of pure milk, the periodi- — 
cal examination of babies, and the fur- 
nishing of professional services and in- 
struction to mothers regarding the proper 
care of their infants. Last year the so- — 
ciety reached 4,500 babies in the city and 
although they belonged to poor families, 
poorly housed and poorly fed, the mortal- 
ity among those under one year of age 
was reduced from the high rate of former 
years to only 7 per cent. 

Surely the inspiration ot such service — 
should be the common property of the 
American peoples and it is the object 
of the Child Welfare Congress to make 
it so. 


E. N. Cropper. 


The Federal Child Labor Law 


HE new federal child labor law 


is a step towards equality for 


American children. It is formal 
recognition that this nation is one, and 
its children are equal before the law, not 
merely in the abstract but in industry. 
Hitherto there have been children of the 
first, second, and third classes. 

The boys and girls of the first class 
were the fortunate dwellers in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. They have always en- 
joyed long childhood, generous provision 
‘or free education, and an almost uni- 
versal absence of the child exploiting 
industries. There cotton mills, coal 
imines, sweatshops, glassworks, and can- 
eries calling for hordes of young chil- 
dren have not existed. Employers and 
parents were free from the temptation 
to make money out of childhood. 

Children of the second class have 
abounded in the industrially developed 
states of the North and East. Here 
the standards which will henceforth be 
ational have been slowly adopted. They 
have been gradually copied by less de- 
veloped states in the hope of forestalling 
the evils of child labor. Thus more than 
ialf the states have, at least on paper, 
0w accepted the principle which consti- 
tutes the new federal law 7. c. that chil- 
dren must not labor in industry (though 
they may in agriculture) before the 
fourteenth birthday, or at night, or 
longer than 8 hours in a day; and must 
aot work in hazardous occupations be- 
low the age of 16 years. 

The children of the third class,—the 
little white helots of the Republic— 
have worked unlimited hours by day or 
by night, their intelligence neglected, 


OWEN R. LOVEJOY 


Secretary the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, author of the Senate bill 


By Florence Kelley 


HE federal child labor bill 

as passed by the House of 
Representatives in February, pro- 
hibited the shipment in imterstate 
commerce of the product of any 
establishment into which the labor 
of children, in whole or in part, 
had entered. The Senate substi- 
tute, to which the House has now 
agreed, prohibits an establishment 
employing children below the 
standards fixed in the bill from 
shipping its products m interstate 
commerce, whether made by chil- 
dren or adults. That is, the House 
bill put an embargo on the actual 


products made by children, while 


the Senate substitute closes the 
channels of interstate commerce to 
the establishment employing chil- 
dren. It was agreed by the best 
constitutional lawyers of the Sen- 
ate, and concurred in by those of 
the House, that the Senate bill is 
more clearly constitutional than 
the House bill. A test case will in- 
evitably be brought and go to the 
Supreme Court as the issues in- 
volved are large. The bill goes 
into effect one year from date of 
its approval by the President.— 
EpITor. 


their health ignored, their morals a by- 
word. Schools where supplied have 
been largely charity. The school year 
has been short and adapted to the indus- 
try, not to the children. 

The meager laws wrung from grudg- 
ing legislatures in those states have been 
shams intentionally non-enforcible. The 
life of the little white wage slaves, in 
the southern cotton mill states has been 
as alien to the experience of their happy 
northwestern contemporaries, as the life 
of the black children in the fields who 
picked cotton wherewith to supply the 
mills. 

These are the hapless young constitu- 
ents of Senators Overman of North Car- 
olina, Hardwick and Hoke Smith of 
Georgia, of Senators Ellison Smith and 
Tillman of South Carolina, and John 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi. 

Upon Senator Overman of North Car- 
olina falls the odium of the belated pas- 
sage of the federal child labor bill. By 
his single objection to its consideration, 
in the closing days of the last session, 
he killed it for that congress, acting as 
the willing agent of the cotton mill in- 
terest. The bill has come to a vote only 
after the Democratic caucus reversed 
itself, and under pressure of an ap- 


proaching presidential election. 

The new federal law establishes one 
national minimum standard by exclud- 
ing from interstate commerce the prod- 
ucts of all mills, factories, canneries, 
workshops, mines and quarries which 
violate any of the restrictions above 
specified. Upon this minimum standard 
every state is free to improve. It is, 
indeed, a modest minimum, for it safe- 
guards neither health nor intelligence 
of children who are 14 years old, beyond. 
limiting their working hours and pre- 
scribing rest from labor at night. It 
requires no ability to read or write in 
any language, no examination of the 
physical stature, health or development 
of children who begin to work. It ap- 
plies exclusively to manufacture, min- 
ing and quarrying, shutting out from 
interstate commerce products which im- 
plicate the labor of children within the 
limits mentioned. 

Unified enforcement is a most im- 
portant gain hoped for. The federal 
courts can draw their juries from an 
area large enough to end forever the 
petty fears of local jurymen that sus- 
taining the law for the children may 
mean for themselves being blacklisted. 
Thus federal penalties may be relied 
upon for stopping violation of the law. 

So far as it goes, the new law meets 
the demand of manufacturers for equal 
treatment of an industry wherever it 
may be carried on, in one state or in 
forty-eight. 

For all working children it holds out 
a new hope. The factory children and 
mine children having at length caught 
the attention of Uncle Sam, so long 


MRS. FLORENCE KELLEY 


Secretary of the National Consumers’ and 
the pioneer child labor reformer 
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States 
and Washington representative of 


ALEXANDER J. 


Secretary for the southern 


the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee 
blind and deaf to their need, the enor- 


mously larger numbers engaged in agri- 
culture cannot forever be ignored; the 
inevitable logical sequel of this law is 
federal aid to education. 

The new law closes a long chapter 
in the struggle for the working children. 
In 1889 the writer published, under the 
title, Our Toiling Children, a little 
pamphlet of appeal for uniform legal 
protection for all of them. In 1902 the 
National Consumers’ League issued, for 
the use of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its Los Angeles meet- 
ing, the first of the league’s series of 
invidious comparisons of the crazy-quilt 
patches of child labor statutes. In 1903 
the New York State Child Labor Com- 
mittee was formed, which speedily cre- 
ated the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, at the suggestion of Edgar Gardner 
Murphy of Montgomery, Ala. Mr. Mur- 
phy’s work in behalf of the mill children 
of his state had convinced him of the 
national character of the evil of child 
labor. 


OUT OF MY LOVELY LEISURE le 
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SAMUEL MCCUNE LINDSAY 


Late secretary the National Child 

Labor Committee, professor of so- 

cial legislation at Columbia Um- 
versity 


The national committee’s work in the 
states revealed ever more clearly the 
futility of struggle with legislatures and 
local judges and juries. Senator Bever- 
idge, therefore, took the initial step 
toward the present law when, at the re- 
quest of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, he introduced the bill which bore 
his name while he remained in the Sen- 
ate and, after certain changes, has since 
been known successively as the Palmer- 
Owen and the Keating-Owen federal 
child labor bill. 

Lingering doubts as to the power of 
Congress to deal with child labor in the 
states beset, the minds of members of 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
and deprived Senator Beveridge of 
whole-hearted, unanimous backing for 
his bill. Eventually, however, the facts 
became obvious that the evil was intol- 
erable, that effort in the states had con- 
spicuously failed throughout a vast area, 
and that the inequality of American 
children before the law was accentuated 
by every improvement in the statutes in 
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Chairman the National Child La- } 

bor Committee since its organiza-  } |i 

tion in 1904, founder the Ethical 
Culture Society 


the North and West. Clearly, therefore |> 
if the federal constitution debarred Con 
gress from acting, the fact must be de) 
termined by the Supreme Court. | 

Not until the National Child Label I 
Committee stationed Alexander J. Me'|* 
Kelway in Washington, commissioned t¢ |’ 
promote the federal child labor bill in|’ 
Congress, did the committee deserve iti|* 
name. Henceforth, however, its task/ 
will be truly national, for upon it will |’ 
devolve the continuous development 04 |" 
rules and procedure for: enforcing th¢|_ 
new law. Upon it will rest the burden |" 
also, of extending to the rural wage |“ 
earning children the benefits which thq|” 
present law promises to those in a lim)| : 
ited number of industries. Buil ing |" 
upon its present firm national founda |" 
tion, under the guidance of its secretary)|" 
Owen R. Lovejoy, whose patient states. | 
manship has achieved the success of to/|* 
day, the National Child Labor Commit)| 
tee may reasonably hope to free the)” 
Republic from the cruelty and shame o: |‘ 
child labor. | at 


Oy of my lovely leisure grew a rose IM 
Most fair to see but sudden witheréd. [8 
Stung with this grief: “O cruel wind that blows | 
So silently from space to strike it dead,” 
[ murmured, mourning. Then a still voice said: h 
“Never a rose, a blossom of thy mind |" 
Shall bloom and thrive in this green garden-close 
But that a stealthy wind shall creep behind 
* And blight it, and this bitter wind is bred 
Afar, in dreary precincts, wretched spots, 
Where misery the very- heaven blots, h 
Where suffer all the frailest of the race, ia 
Whilst thou sitt’st weeping in this sheltered place , 
Because life’s bitter wind hath slain thy rose— 
Wind of all human miseries and woes.” Pp 


When Strike-Breakers Strike 


The Demands of the Miners on the Mesaba Range 


HE strike-breakers of 1907 have 
; become the strikers of 1916 in 


the iron mines of Minnesota. 


Coming over in boatloads, from south-' 


eastern Europe nine years ago and 
hired by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration to break the iron strike called 
at that time by the Western Federation 
of Miners, these polyglot nationalities 
speaking ‘thirty-six different tongues 
have become Americanized in the melt- 
ing pot of the Mesaba mines. Today 
Finns, Slavs, Croats, Bulgars, Italians, 
Rumanians, have laid down picks and 
shovels and are demanding an 8-hour 
day, a minimum wage of $3 for dry 
work and $3.50 for wet work in under- 
ground mines and $2.75 in open pit 
mines, abolition of the contract labor 
system, pay-day twice a month. 

The last of May, so the story goes, 
Joe Greeni, an Italian employed under- 
ground in the Alpena mine at Virginia, 
Minn., opened his pay envelope to find 
a sum much less than he had under- 
stood his contract called for. “To hell 
with such wages”, cried he, throwing his 
pick in the corner, whereupon he vowed 
never to mine another foot of ore. 

Second thought, however, convinced 
Greeni, that action was deadlier than in- 
action. For three days he stayed at his 
post, going from stope to stope, saying, 


“We've been robbed long enough, it’s 


| 
| 


time to strike!” Then he left for 


Aurora to begin agitation at the ex- 


treme eastern end of the range in the 


little St. James’ mine with its force of 


40 miners. 

On June 3 Joe Greeni saw the effects 
of his revolt. The St. James’ mine 
struck and the flames of discontent soon 
ate their way across the entire range 
from Aurora to Hibbing. Long lines 


of miners, halted occasionally by mine 
iguards and deputy sheriffs, wound their 


way over the 75 miles of mountain road 


which connect the ten-odd towns of the 


: 


i 


| 


Mesaba Range, and passed the word 
“strike” from place to place. 
Beginning at Aurora this procession, 


sometimes augmented by children and 


wives wheeling baby carriages, gained 
in numbers as the men from the different 
mine locations joined in. In this way, 
say the mine owners, were the men “in- 
timidated” to leave their work; in this 
way, say the miners, were their fellow 


| workers given courage to revolt against 


long-standing grievances of low wages 
and a vicious contract system. [See THE 
Survey, September 7, 1912.] 

Gradually the spontaneous uprising be- 


| came organized, the Industrial Workers 
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of the World who had held‘one or two 
‘meetings along the range in April were 


called upon to direct the strike, and 


Carlo Tresca, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 
and other I. W. W. leaders were sent 
from Chicago to advise the local com- 
mittee. The Western Federation of 
Miners, an American Federation of 
Labor organization, has played no part 
in the strike, but the State Federation 
of Labor affiliated with the A. F. of L. 
has endorsed the strikers’ demands. 

Unlike other great mine strikes, liv- 
ing conditions and working conditions 
are rarely mentioned in the committee 
meetings of .the strikers or in the 
speeches of the organizers. In the midst 
of this network of mines producing 60 
per cent of the iron ore of the United 
States, flourishing little municipalities 
have grown up, each with its own 
elected mayor and other officials, and 
with populations ranging from 2,000 in 
Buhl to 15,000 in Virginia. 

Here the miners have the advantages 
not of paternalism but of enormous taxes 
wrung from the Steel Corporation prop- 
erty, and supporting school houses ex- 
celled by none in the country; well 
stocked libraries, and streets paved in 
the most approved manner, lined with 
beautiful trees and illuminated by 
clusters of electric lights, which make 
the “great white way” look pale and 
gloomy ! 

Just a stone’s throw from these spot- 
less towns lie the mines and the “‘loca- 


A LOCATION STREET 


Among model conditions such ex- 
tremes still exist 


tions” or settlements of miners’ homes. 
Some of the men own both the land and 
the one-, or two-story frame house upon 
it; others build their own houses on 
leased “company land”; still others live 
in company houses or boarding homes 
on the company property. But while 
dwellings vary from modern little struc- 
tures with well kept grounds to unspeak- 
able shanties in filthy surroundings such 
as exist in the Carson Lake location, 
there is nowhere the interference with 
personal liberty and restriction upon so- 
cial relations which aggravated the Colo- 
rado coal miners’ strike. Indeed, the 
social life of the towns enriched by the 
cooperative spirit of the Socialist Finns, 
who form about 15 per cent of the 12,000 
miners, is particularly free and demo- 
cratic. In almost every town is a hall 
or opera house owned by the Finnish 
Socialists, as well as cooperative stores, 
cooperative baths and cooperative board- 
ing houses. 

Likewise, the working conditions in 
both underground and open pit mines — 
although difficult are on the whole fairly 
good. The report of the inspector of 
mines of St. Louis county for 1915 states 
that there were only 24 fatal accidents 
and 28 serious non-fatal accidents among 
the 11,346 employes of the 120 mines. 

In a word, it is not against the social 
or industrial conditions, be they bad or 
be they good, that the 6,000 striking 
miners are protesting (the I. W. W. 
leaders place the number out at 8,000, 
the employers at 3,000) but against the 
contract system with its alleged graft, 
favoritism and resulting low wages. 

In the open pit mines, employing about 
50 per cent of the men, the miners re- 
ceive $2.60 for a ten-hour day. They 
are demanding $2.75 for an eight-hour 
day, a difference which in itself might 
be settled amicably. 

The crux of the trouble, is the de- 
mand of the underground miners, for a 
minimum of $3 for dry work and $3.50 
for wet. The underground men are paid 
either by the foot or by the carload, the 
rate depending upon the quality of the 
ore mined and conditions of work—hard 
and wet mining for instance bringing 
more than soft ore and dry mining. 
Thus, although the captain (boss) of the 
mine agrees beforehand upon the rate to 
be given a miner, this contract price 
may be changed from time to time as the 
character of the ore changes. 

At the end of the month the miner 
receives his pay, less the cost of the 
powder he has used at $7 a box, of 
fuses at $1 per hundred, and caps at $1 
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RECRUITING STRIKERS 


per box. In the coal mines an itemized 
due bill is given the miner with his 
wages, but in the Mesaba iron mines the 
due bill simply states the total amount 
paid without showing the varying rates 
or the deductions for supplies. The re- 
sult is that the miners complain that 
these total amounts are often much less 
than they had expected, that while they 
had figured on from three to four dol- 
lars per day net, the wage actually re- 
ceived is usually less than $3 and some- 
times less than $2. 

As for the companies, they offer no 
explanation for using this kind of due 
bill in dealing with men, many of whom 
are foreigners and none of whom are 
expert bookkeepers. They claim, how- 
ever, to have raised the wages of con- 
tract miners on February 1 from $2.67 a 
day to $3.13 a day; on May 1 from $3.13 
to $3.40; and to have raised the open 
pit miners from $2,25 to $2.60 a day. 
These figures show that while 11.8 per 
cent of the men are getting $4 or more, 
over 27 per cent are still receiving less 
than $3 a day. The miners themselves 
admit the raise of wages in open pit 
mines but say that if the change has been 
made in contract work it has been offset 
by deductions, which still give many of 
them far less than the desired three 
dollars. 

Miner after miner, voice ringing with 
indignation, will pour out, not in ex- 
citement or violence, but in carefully 
measured giving dates, places 
and innumerable instances 
where the contract system has robbed 
him. as he says, of his just wages. Hun- 
dreds of affidavits sworn to before no- 


words, 
amounts, 


taries public relate specific cases of mine 
captains guilty of extorting money from 
men to get them jobs and keep them 
jobs; guilty of reducing contract prices 
if the wages became too high; guilty of 
favoritism toward those who ‘bought 
them whiskey, who bought chances in 
fake raffles and who even suffered their 
wives to be maltreated. 

On the other hand, Pentecost Mitchell, 
vice-president of the Oliver Mining 
Company, which is a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation and em- 
ploys three-fourths of the men on the 
range, stated that he personally had au- 
thorized the expenditure of $2,000 to 
discover graft among the captains and 
had found none. He also declared that 
the contract system was the only feasible 
one because work on the day plan had no 
incentive. When it was suggested that, 
in that case, the company might dis- 
charge miners who were “laying down 
on their jobs”, Mr. Mitchell clinched 
his argument with the words, “Well the 
men want the contract system!” 

For two months and a half the strike 
has continued. Fully one-half of the 
strikers have left the range to take up 
other lines of work. With a remarkable 
absence of violence, according to the em- 
ployers themselves, the remaining half 
has stood firm in its demands in spite of 
a hostile press; of the presence of some 
2,000 armed mine guards and deputy 
sheriffs; of evictions from company 
lands; and of about 200 arrests for so- 
called disorder on the picket lines and 
other minor charges. 

The “gunmen” or armed mine guards 
in the pay of the mining companies, yet 
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sworn in as deputy sheriffs, and the 
large number of deputies under Sheriff 
Meining of St. Louis county are gen- 
erally admitted to have been recruited 
from the worst elements of society. Sta- 
tioned at frequent intervals along the 
roads, silhouetted against the sky as 
they stand, gun in hand, on the tops of 
the surrounding hills, stationed at the 
very doors of the miners’ cottages, 
sometimes drunk and often brutal, they 
are a constant source of irritation to 
the miners and an undoubted cause of 
much of the trouble which occurs. 

There have been only two serious dis- 
turbances, however, one resulting in the 
shooting of a striker, John Aller, on the 
picket line in Virginia and the other in 
the death of Deputy Sheriff Myron who 
went with two other deputies to the 
home of a miner, Philip Mesanowitch, 
to arrest him for some minor offense. 
A general shooting affray resulted and 
although the coroner’s jury could not fix 
the responsibility, the police arrested 
several I. W. W. organizers, including 
Carlo Tresca, far from the scene of the 
shooting, as “accessories after the fact.” 
This in Minnesota carries the same pen- 
alty as first degree murder. Mrs. 
Mesanowitch, leaving four little children 
behind .and taking with her a seven- 
months’ old baby, was also thrown into 
jail accused of murder in the first de- 
gree. 

During the strike four different in- 
vestigations have taken place. That the 
investigation of George P. West for the 
Industrial Relations Committee “would 
be unfair and onesided was known be- 
fore he arrived and consulted only 
miners”, say the mine officials. That 
Gus Lindquist, Governor Burnquist’s 
special investigator, would whitewash 
the officials in his report “was evident 
to every miner from the fact that he 
never tried to hear the miners’ side” 
according to the strikers. 

The two investigations now being con- 
ducted on the range, one by the Minne- 
sota. Labor Department at the request of 
the State Federation of Labor; one by 
W. R. Fairley, a miner, and H. Davis, 
a mine manager, for the United States 
Department of Labor are looked to by 
both sides for fair play and justice. 

While no response has been given 
to resolutions drawn up by the mayors 
of the range municipalities, and a com- 
mittee from the miners, asking for a 
conference between the mine officials 
and the strikers, it is confidently ex- 
pected that the report of these federal 
investigators will form the basis of a 
settlement which will bring both sides 
together and win a higher standard of 
living for the iron miners of Mesaba 
Range. 


California’s Children 


Some Recent Steps in State Child -Welfare Work 
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E who has followed California 
in her relations to dependent 
children knows that report 
names her spendthrift. For twenty-five 
years she has figured in the annals of 
the poor as a soft-hearted builder of 
many places wherein to house children. 

The story goes that any child can 
claim shelter in these places; that when 
it is a question of a little child asking 
help, the bill is paid without hesitation 
whether state or private benevolence be 
appealed to. The large orphanage pop- 
ulation of the state serves as text for 
many a didactic warning. It is depre- 
cated because the children claiming pub- 
lic ward are said to be in congregate 
buildings, not in separate cottages or, 
better still, in family homes; also it 
is doubted whether so many children 
need public care at all. 

A long-standing belief goes to the ef- 
fect that a sharper watchfulness on the 
part of authorities would act beneficently 
to leave these children with their parents 
or relatives. In more technical phrase, 
California stands accused of careless and 
indiscriminate use of orphanages, and 
thus implicitly of pauperizing the com- 
munity and unnecessarily wasting pub- 
lic money. The whole situation is at- 
tributed to a lack of proper supervision. 

The story is old, but be it dog or 
state, a bad name clings. Californians 
who know, hear such statements with in- 
creasing irritation because the story 
stops short of what has happened during 
the past few years. The “spendthrift” 
has learned to keep accounts. 

For only three years, since 1913, the 
state has had legal right to control the 
work for children. Failure to appre- 
ciate how recent this complete power 
of control is, failure even to know that 
/it now exists, has led to some curious 
crudities of statement and of judgment. 
The right to control children’s work has 
only come by slow steps. 

The period of agitation to get some 
state leadership in charity questions be- 
gan about 1900. It seems true to the 
fact to say that in the San Francisco 
bay district, where the movement orig- 
inated, the desire was and has remained 


a desire for a leadership as far removed 


from arbitrary action and as emphatical- 
ly persuasive and educational as might 
be. A long period of undisturbed con- 
trol of their own affairs had bred in 
the boards of managers of orphanages 
a hardy desire to be let alone. This is 
not to be interpreted as_ necessarily 
meaning a wish to be let alone to do 


their worst. On the contrary, it was 
often the institution doing the best work 
that resented most the idea of the in- 
trusion of any opinion other than that 
of its own board of managers. 

Intervention came none the less. Slow- 
ly but surely in the order mentioned, the 
state Board of Charities and Corrections 
(stat. 1903, chap. 363), and local su- 
pervisory agencies, such as endorsement 
committees and city charity commis- 
sions, were created (1903-13). In 1911 
the state Board of Control took the 
place of the state Board of Examiners 
(stat. 1911, chap. 349); in 1915, boards 
of public welfare were made permissive 
in each county. 

During these ten years, local super- 
vision of various kinds began. In 1903 
and 1904 endorsement committees form- 
ed in San Francisco and Oakland, both 
voluntary organizations. In 1907 the 
new charter of the city of Berkeley pro- 
vided for a charity commission. A year 
later, through ordinance, this commis- 
sion got police power wherewith it can 
enforce any standards it may choose to 
set up. In 1913 Los Angeles followed 
this lead, but in this city the commission 
exists only by ordinance. 

The endorsement committees have 
been too weak in protest, the commission 
in Los Angeles has shown more energy 
than tact; all local supervision has had 
to face the persistent protest of the “‘et- 
alone” spirit. None-the-less, this local 
supervision has accomplished something. 
Flagrant faking has been abolished; in 
the San Francisco bay district this in- 
fluence indirectly started home-placing 
on a respectable, dignified plane. 


The Probation Committees 


THE years 1903 to 1913 also saw the 


development of juvenile court law in 
California. The laws successively passed 
always included provision for responsi- 
ble supervision of all institutions where 
wards of the court were placed. The 
duty of making this inspection was given 
to a probation committee.. These com- 
mittees have not always performed this 
duty; in a number of counties they have 
not yet been appointed. In more than 
a fifth of the counties, however, and 
these the counties that contain nearly 
two-thirds of the population, the pro- 
vision has been observed with a fair 
display of activity. 

During this period ordinances in sev- 
eral cities, and counties also, gave boards 
of health or health officers the power 
and duty to license all classes of places 


where children were boarded. 

Though the state Board of Charities 
and Corrections was the first of the state 
supervisory agencies to be established, 
it did not become a factor in children’s 
work until 1911; it did not get complete 
control of the situation until 1913. 

The law creating the board passed in 
1903, after a five years’ fight for it. In 
1913, the very existence of the board 
was still not known except to a minor- 
ity that for the most part held it in 
slight esteem. After three years of 
active service it has still a long route 
to travel before its powers and duties, 
nay its very existence, shall be common 
knowledge. 

It is not yet generally understood that 
the powers given the board at the be- 
ginning applied only to institutions re- 
ceiving state and county funds; that the 
board had only supervisory powers in 
the most exact sense of a restrictive 
term. It was a board which could in- 
vestigate and report to the governor 
upon the institutions under it; it could 
not itself take any steps toward improve- 
ment. Be it repeated, it had no power 
whatever in relation to children’s work. 
For eight years after the state Board 
of Charities was organized, the state 
Board of Fxaminers which administered 
the state subsidy remained the only au- 
thority with right of entrance into chil- 
dren’s institutions and then, of course, 
only the right to enter institutions re- 
ceiving state aid. All other work for 
children still went uninvestigated except 
as local supervision pursued its weary 
and unpopular way. 

During these vears, the state Board 
of Charities and Corrections practically 
confined its work to the improvement of 
state institutions. At best, this period, 
1903-11, was a period of protest against 
abuses in these institutions. Those who 
were then members of the board do 
not seem to have been able to give 
more time from their private affairs 
than what was required for a quarterly 
meeting of a few hours. The staff— 
a secretary, one untrained assistant and 
a stenographer—undertook to cope with 
a situation that really called for the un- 
stinted service of fifteen or twenty peo- 
ple. Add to the difficulties of many 
institutions and an inadequate number 
of supervisory agents, a very large ter- 
ritory to be covered and a very small 
appropriation, and all the factors for 
futile work are present. Those who 
try to do the impossible, risk and de- 
serve contemptuous criticism. There is 
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reason to suspect this period of the 
board’s history offers no illustration of 
exception to this rule. 

During the years 1911-12, expired 
terms changed materially the personnel 
of the board. An era of mere objection 
and inertia gave place to one of pro- 
gram and action. Gradually, by force 
of what their own program exacts, the 
board today faces with some dismay but 
submits to the necessity of bi-monthly 
board meetings, weekly committee meet- 
ings and frequent conferences. As re- 
sult of their new program, each member 
of the board now gives an average of 
two days a month to the work. The 
board is of course unpaid. 


New State Program 


THEIR program, framed by 1913, called 
for continued watchfulness of state in- 
stitutions and an active and persistent 
inquiry into county care of the poor. It 
stressed most of all, however, the ab- 
sence of state surveillance in children’s 
work. Therefore it urged ‘and present- 
ly carried new laws to assure definite 
state control of every kind of work for 
children. 

The final important step in the ad- 
vance from previous arrangements for 
supervision was made when the state 
Board of Control took the place of the 
state Board of Examiners. 

It is not in place here to speak in 
any detail of the importance of the new 
fiscal policy this board has instituted. 
Those who fret under the close surveil- 
lance of its methods of control or those 
who oppose the party it represents, al- 
ways at least concede cheerfully the 
claim of its admirers that the energetic 
and equitable methods established by this 
board have brought into the state’s affairs 
an enormous saving of money and a con- 
current rise in standards of clean busi- 
ness dealings. This otherwise highly 
important fact can only be mentioned 
here. It needs notice, however, because 
this same energy has also been turned 
toward the work for children. Since 
the Board of Control inherited the duty 
of examining the claims of cities, coun- 
ties, and private corporations, for al- 
lowance for children, the examination of 
those claims has been differently inter- 
preted from any time preceding. 

By 1911, both state boards were eager 
for new legislation. In two years the 
new laws, perhaps somewhat awkwardly 
conceived, were passed. In 1911, the 
state Board of Charities secured a modi- 
fication of its own fundamental act that 
enabled it to license and control state- 
aid orphanages. A separate act in the 
same year (stat. 1911, ch. 569) gave it 
complete control of all child-placing 
agencies. In 1913 another law (stat. 
1913, ch. 69) gave definite and complete 
power to license and control “any in- 
stitution, boarding home or house or 
other place conducted as a place for the 
care and reception of children.” The 
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same law arranged for the control of 
maternity hospitals and provided due 
penalty for any person who maintained 
without license “any child under the age 
of twelve years not his relative, appren- 
tice or ward,” or “maintained a place for 
the reception and care of maternity pa- 
tients.” 

In 1913 also, the state Board of Con- 
trol pushed and passed the so-called 
widows’ pension law (stat. 1913, ch. 
323), practically re-enacting a statute 
already .in effect. State-aid to children 
in the homes of their needy mothers had 
been given for five years in San Fran- 
cisco county. This “new” law only gave 
the practice state-wide publicity. It pop- 
ularized rather than established the idea 
of a subsidy to widows. Something, 
however, was added to the previous stat- 
utes for three investigators with full 
power to investigate all claims for state 
subsidy were appointed to cover the 
state and make case by case study of 
the state aid claims. 

Thus excepting only incorporated in- 
stitutions that have in charge children 
all of whom are over twelve years of 
age and do not receive state aid, all 
work for children was now subject to 
state supervision and control. Even this 
latter class of institution can now be 
reached when, as is often the case, they 
receive county funds for their wards. 
In fine, probably not four institutions 
in the state are now exempt from state 
supervision. 

This is the present machinery for su- 
pervision in California. Obviously it 
is somewhat complicated. He who cares 
“for a child not a relative, apprentice, 
or ward” is now liable to at least five 
inspections. The agents or members of 
the state Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections must visit all classes of places. 
When the children are in separate homes 
or under child-placing societies asking 
no state or county aid, only the state 
Board of Charities is likely to visit them, 
unless a local health ordinance sends a 
health officer there too. If children re- 
ceive county aid, those guarding them 
are also subject to a visit from the 
county relief agents, the Probation Com- 
mittee, and the newly created county 
Boardsof Public Welfare. Wherever state 
aid is asked by private corporation or 
county, the agents of the state Board 
of Control are also due to call. The 
state Board of Charities has sole power 
to close in case of abuse In the centers 
of large population the local supervisory 
agencies also pay their visits. 


Over-Inspection 


Ir will be plain that in 1916 the pend- 
ulum has swung far in an opposite di- 
rection. The child-caring agencies face 
confusedly a somewhat sudden appear- 
ance of numerous state and county agen- 
cies. Some resentment has_ perhaps 
been aroused and certainly much per- 
plexity. However, increased effort and 


‘has steadily grown. 


ne 


thought may be recorded to counter-— 
balance these less satisfactory effects. 
The risk of overlapping in the present 
arrangement is plain. Part of this risk} 
—that which applies to overlapping be-— 
tween the state and the local units—is + 
being met by the scheme of co-operation _ 
the state Board of Charities and Correc- | 
tions is working out with these local | 
agencies. Some of it can be met by the | 
present plan of cooperation between the | 
two state boards. It can, of course, 
best be obviated by new legislation. At. 
this writing the most vital question be-— 
fore those interested in next steps for | 
children’s work is the form this new 
legislation shall take. In the interim, | 
the present arrangement does not check 
progress. 
To understand the effect of the laws 
and what the newly empowered super- 
visors had to do, a brief description of — 
the previous subsidy system and the ex- | 
isting work for children seems necessary. 
Ever since California came into the 
Union, the state government has recog- 
nized a responsibility for needy children. 
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Constitutional Subsidies 


WHEN the organic act of the state was 
changed in 1879, article IV, section 22 
of the new constitution and subsequent ~ 
statutes made definite provision for a 
state subsidy. The law declares that 
money shall be granted to private insti- — 
tutions only for the maintenance of chil- | 
dren; shall be paid only on proof of | 
need and then only to persons who can | 
guarantee what the state considers | 
proper care. Whenever these conditions * 
can be shown, the state pays annually 
one hundred dollars for orphans and | 
seventy-five dollars for half-orphans and 
abandoned children. Some slight in- 
crease above either of these sums is 
paid for eighteen months in the case of 
the illegitimate child of an unmarried 
mother. County Boards of Supervisors 
who support children, whether in foster 
homes, with their own parents or in 
institutions, can make claim against the 
state for the sums mentioned whenever 
the children would be entitled to relief 
if cared for in institutions. 

It will thus be plain that it has been — 
within the law in California since 1879 
to “pension” a widow who kept her own 
children with her under proper condi- — 
tions of care, or to get a state subsidy © 
toward the support of children boarded — 
out with foster-parents. 

This power was discovered slowly. — 
The practice began, however, about ten 
years ago in one of the counties. The 
nassage of the juvenile court law, bring- 
ing with it increased demand upon the 
county treasuries, made those who felt 
the strain seek and find this means of 
recouping themselves. Since 1909 the 
demand from counties upon the state ap- _ 
propriation for maintenance of children 
Since 1913 it has 
grown by leaps and bounds, : 
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But use of the state subsidy in this 
way is, on the whole, a second stage. 
In the beginning, absence of imagina- 
tion and presence of the familiar fond- 
ness for memorial buildings and, of 
course, pity for the orphan, acted as 
leading motives to give the state the 
sixty-one institutions for children which 
it must today inspect and control. Hun- 
dreds of other places where children are 
at least in phrase cared for also ap- 
peared. 

When the state board of charities and 
corrections began its work in 1911, five 
classes of places offering care to chil- 
dren were in the field. There were first 
the larger incorporated societies. Most 
of these asked state aid for about one- 
half of their children. Some of the 
benevolent societies, on the other hand, 
have always maintained large and ex- 
cellent institutions without asking the 
state subsidy. 

Next, there were the ‘children’s 
homes”—at present perhaps twenty-two 
of them—places somewhat ostentatiously 
so named because it is usually insisted 
that the children in them get more of 
what lies in the occult word “home” 
than they can be given in a large insti- 
tution. Most of these places are spon- 
sored by religious groups with a very 
small following. Though they often 
get county aid these places receive no 
state aid. Some of them lead a pre- 
carious existence on a “support’’ collect- 
ed by business methods more or less 
questionable. Six of the seven institu- 
-tions closed by the state Board of Char- 
ities and Corrections during the past 
four years were of this class. 

Early in the history of the state, two 
or three child-placing agencies appeared. 
Two of them ran a career of despicable 
child exploitation and blackmail before 
local supervision in San _ Francisco 
brought to light the great abuses pos- 
sible in this kind of work and pointed 
the necessity for state supervision. 
Gradually, from 1907 to 1910, four so- 
cieties grew up, three of them conceived 
primarily to correct earlier abuses. 


“Family Homes” 


For thirty years another large class 
of places caring for children who have 
no home of their own, went practically 
without public notice. This is the in- 
dependent “family home” of which some 
400 have recently been unearthed. This 
type of home is run by the women who 
“like children” or more candidly wish 
to add to a small income. They take a 
child to board and, unless supervised, 
give it such treatment as their state of 
income and standard of living dictates. 
These homes are not to be confused 
with the boarding homes and foster 
homes of the child-placing agencies. 
They are separate enterprises, each 
started by one woman in a given home. 
In rural districts, they are often used 
by the juvenile court. They present an 


exacting, definite and intricate prob- 
lem of inspection and standardization. 

Neither these “family homes” nor the 
“children’s homes” had had any super- 
vision worth mentioning until 1913. Only 
grossest abuses that meant a criminal 
process could close such places; few 
knew about most of them; the state had 
no right of entry. 


Until 1913 

THE institutions asking state aid were, 
until 1913, the only children’s work sub- 
ject to any supervision and this super- 
vision was almost necessarily only a 
perfunctory annual inspection. The 
Board of Examiners had no special in- 
vestigators for the work except when, 
as occasionally happened, a member of 
the board gave unwonted personal serv- 
ice beyond his many other duties. In- 
spection of claims was largely an act 
of faith in boards of managers. Some 
of these managers merited the faith. All 
too many, however, lacked modern 
standards or any real sense of the in- 
tricacy of the work they were under- 
taking. When the state Board of Char- 
ities began investigations, they were 
confronted by a mass of institution man- 
agement often absentee, frequently en- 
grossed in merely raising the money, 
usually suffering the entrance of chil- 
dren up to and beyond the institution’s 
capacity and justifying the maintenance 
given, however poor, by optimistically 
comparing it with what the children 
came from. Most of all, they were ac- 
customed to believe they could manage 
their own affairs. It needs to be kept 
clearly in mind that all this quantity of 
work for children came into existence 
altogether as the result of private initi- 
ative. The state, through the state 
Board of Examiners, had controlled the 
gift of state aid. It could not until 
1913 in any wise decide about the in- 
corporation of institutions, neither could 
it close them. Only as refusal of state 
aid crippled finances beyond power to 
continue the work, could the state have 
influenced the number of such places. 

It remains to give a brief account of 
what each of the two state boards has 
done since the new laws permitted them 
to get to work. 

The state Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections has put much of its best en- 
ergy into the field of children’s work. 
For two years it was obliged to work 
with only four agents. An increased 
appropriation, in 1915, though still small 
as compared with the work to be done, 
allowed the gradual appointment of a 
staff that now numbers twelve. Six of 
these agents specialize on children’s 
work. Time-consuming distances and 
need for intensive follow-up work make 
this even yet a very small number, but 
staff and board members give time un- 
stintingly and results have followed, lit- 
tle perhaps in comparison with what 
remains to be done, yet important and 
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far-reaching as compared with the past. 

Two separate tasks stood out plainly: 
the one, investigation of all the known 
and unknown places the law now ordered 
inspected; the other, a program of 
cooperation with those already engaged 
in supervision and institutional manage- 
ment. 

In conformity with the demands of 
the task of investigation all the incor- 
porated institutions in the state that care 
for children, 39 state-aid and 22 non- 
state-aid, have been visited at least an- 
nually ; where adverse report came from 
the first visit, much oftener. The state 
authorities have not that supreme faith 
in the prophylactic effect of “new and 
modern” buildings which appears in so 
much of the literature on this subject, 
notably in Mr. Slingerland’s recent book 
[See THE Survey for March 11 and Au- 
gust 12]. Their main objective is to 
eliminate as many institutions as pos- 
sible and to classify better those that 
circumstances prove to be required. 


Better Buildings 


None the less they have not overlook- 
ed the imperative need of good physical 
conditions. A first step in the program 
was to get all buildings of a kind to 
guarantee health and a sense of the de- 
cencies. This task is practically accom- 
plished. 

As a result of the three years’ inves- 
tigation, it may be said with confidence 
that the institutions where flagrant 
abuses were possible have been closed 
and in those remaining a standard in 
essentials has been established. Seven 
orphanages have had their licenses re- 
voked. In two instances the criticism 
was bitterly contested at disagreeable 
public meetings. Particular pains have 
been taken to make such forfeiture of 
license a means to popularize sound 
standards. Proof was given patiently; 
community sympathy and understanding 
have grown in proportion. 

Of the orphanages holding license it 
may be reported that most of the build- 
ings have been made at least seemly by 
fresh paint and increased window space. 
Fire escapes minimize fire risks; new 
plumbing makes them sanitary. Dining 
rooms and kitchens have become orderly 
places which often they were not four 
years ago. The long, lugubrious “insti- 
tution” dining-table has nearly disap- 
peared. Tables that seat six to eight 
and are graduated in height according 
to the size of the children have replaced 
them. Benches have likewise been large- 
ly replaced by chairs of varying height. 
Where granite-ware and pewter knives 
and forks are still in use, the institutions 
using them have a time-limit to renew 
their outfit; in most cases, they are gone. 
Kitchens and laundries have been 
equipped with the simpler labor-saving 
devices. Beds and bedding have been 
ruthlessly forced to a standard of one 
bed per person, woolen blankets and 
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clean sheets. To have individual tooth- 
brushes, combs, brushes, towels,—all the 
machinery for tapid and sure personal 
cleanliness~is now sine qua non to hold- 
ing a license. Candor compels the ad- 
mission that inspectors are not certain 
that they have also won strict observ- 
ance for the principle of personal use 
of these articles. 


A Big Task of Inspection 


Nine child-placing agencies are now 
licensed in the state. Four do the great- 
er part of this class of work. Of these 
four, two do extensive, nearly state-wide 
work placing for adoption and in free 
homes; the other two work intensively 
placing in boarding homes for the most 
part. The major part of the five hun- 
dred or more homes of these last four 
have been visited during the past year 
by agents of the state Board of Chari- 
ties and Corrections. 

To discover the “family homes” and 
weigh their fitness for license was no 
small task. At date of writing about 
405 such independent family boarding- 
homes have been found and inspected, 
210 licensed, 160 have licenses pending 
and 35 have been refused license. Some 
225 maternity homes or maternity wards 
in hospitals have been inspected, 184 
of them licensed, 31 await license, and 
10 have been refused license; in four 
instances, closed by legal action. Seven 
rescue homes have been licensed to care 
for maternity cases. Eighteen deten- 
tion homes have been visited annually. 

It must be obvious that a first review 
of so large a total of places has called 
for careful and original thinking and 
unstinted effort. 

The program of co-operation had as 
motive the belief that in last analysis a 
state Board of Charities should act the 
role of leader in charitable work, not 
that of critic giving orders; it should be 
co-worker, not policeman. The whole 
object therefore, has been, to awaken 
and to direct private initiative. The 
means has been the slow and frequently 
misprised method of conference. 

Members of the board had had time- 
to-time meetings and personal confer- 
ences with those engaged in all classes 
and kinds of local supervision, with 
members of county Boards of Super- 
visors, of municipal commissions, boards 
of health and health officers, juvenile 
court judges, probation committees, su- 
perintendents of county farms or county 
hospitals, local relief officers, endorse- 
ment committees, etc. Particularly with 
regard to children, however, the board 
has led the first genuine “getting to- 
gether” in the history of the state. 

Since February, 1913, the state Board 
of Charities and Corrections—the chil- 
dren’s agents of the state Board of Con- 
trol co-operating during the past year— 
has held a series of regular conferences 


with all those engaged in any kind of 
work for dependent children. There 
have been two meetings each quarter, 
one in Los Angeles and one in San 
Francisco. These have come to be 
known as the Child-Welfare Confer- 
ences. At first only the directors, the 
superintendents and the staff of the chil- 
dren’s institutions and home-placing so- 
cieties were asked. Then, as the ex- 
periment seemed to justify itself, the 
probation officers of the several counties 
were also added to the invited list. For 
four years or more in the large popu- 
lation centers of San Krancisco, Ala- 
meda, and Los Angeles counties, chil- 
dren’s committees of one type or an- 
other have been meeting regularly to 
secure a broader perspective and a bet- 
ter local cooperation. The members of 
these groups were also added to the 
list. 

The meetings continue throughout a 
day and take place each time at a differ- 
ent institution. At the lunch hour those 
from other institutions go over with in- 
terest the institution at which they meet. 
Everything points to a net result of 
growing comradeship. Though the in- 
vitation list is still limited to those doing 
specifically work for children, though 
the list does not yet include the women 
licensed to run family homes, the size 
of the conferences has steadily grown. 
A little over 200 persons attended each 
conference of 1915-1916. 

This definite program of stimulation, 
now three years old, has stirred an 
esprit de corps and a vocational pride 
heretofore unknown in the state. lt 
does not seem unduly optimistic to con- 
sider it a safe and serviceable means of 
bringing about new standards that, un- 
derstood by all, will be held to by all 
whatever political shifts may come. 


Fewer Institution Children 


Durinc this same three years, the 
agents of the state Board of Control 
have been energetically dealing with the 
intricate problems of the state subsidy. 
The outstanding fact in their work is 
the notable reduction they have brought 
about in the number of children in ihe 
state-aid institutions. The figures that 
show this change have not yet been 
taken with consistent regularity. The 
following from a report concerning 
state aid children issued at the close 
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of the fiscal year 1914-1915 is, however, 
indicative of what has happened. 

It will be noted that the year when 
the number of children asking state aid 
began to grow rapidly was 1913, the 
year of the so-called widows’ pension 
law already discussed. Since then the 
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appropriations have steadily been forced , 
higher, but the table here given shows 
plainly that it is the counties, not the 
institutions, which are steadily absorb- 
ing the increase. In 1914-1915 the coun- ~ 
ties received three-fifths of the total ex- 
pended. 


Year Institutions Counties 

AST 2219 VS Tecate a $209,376.18 $223,476.90 
1913-1914 SS... 183,145.38 289,276.18 
LOT4-19 157 sthe er 159,776.76 373,990.72 4 


This means, on the whoie, the child 
in the separate home. 

Though the calls upon the $860,000 
appropriation (biennial) and upon the 
county funds for children, have in- 
creased in an embarrassing way, the 
state authorities do not feel the shocked 
sense of failure Mr. Slingerland ex- 
presses in his recent book. They feel 
rather a-“satisfaction in extending their 
usefulness to all those who need it”. 
(Report of children’s agents, 1914.) 
They believe in the practice as well as 
the doctrine of “adequate relief.” 


Economy—Well-Nigh Parsimony 


Iv Is SAFE to say that, in spite of the 
large sums now being expended, relief 
that permits entire self-support has not 
even yet been generally given. A recent — 
report on the state-aid work shows that 
while in 1912 and 1913 the annual ex- 
penditure from public funds for children 
in institutions averaged about $68, the 
average for a child in its own home 
was $53. Parents or other relatives, 
friends and private charity still make 
up the obvious deficit between this and 
what it actually costs to care for a child. 
In the more populous districts where 
the heaviest demands exist, state super- 
vision of the subsidy funds has been di- 
rected by a policy of rigorous economy 
which from the writer’s point of view 
amounts almost to parsimony. 

It is safe to say, that in spite of the 
the rapid rise in demands upon state 
aid funds, few women beside those le- 
gitimately qualified to get it are receiy- 
ing the pittance which is to aid them 
through the difficulties of trying to be 
mother, housewife, and breadwinner. It 
is even likely that many of those getting 
the state aid still receive far less than 
their real needs would justify. 

Those who have studied the conditions 
closely are unanimous in believing that 
the money already given is well-expend- 

ed. The children’s agents 
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vey of the subsidy system 
has been done with fine energy, per- 
sistence, and originality. A vitally im- 
portant department of the work for chil- 
dren’s agents, seems misplaced in the 
state department where it now is. The 
most immediately pressing question is to 
decide where it should be placed. 
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Ture Gary SCHOOLS 


By Randolph Silliman Bourne. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 204 pp. Price $1.15; 
by mail of THe Survey $1.23. 


Two characteristics 
of the Gary plan are 
more notable than any 
others. One is what 
may be called its mo- 
saic simplicity, the 
perfect fitting together 
of its various parts 
and aims into an easily 
understood and _har- 
monious whole. You 
do not have to be 
subtle to know what 
William Wirt is driving at, or the meth- 
ods by which he proposes to arrive. Any- 
body can understand Gary if he wants 
to 
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This is not to say that everyone has 
understood it, not even everyone who 
has gone there and looked it over. Gary, 
indeed, is something like a Dickens plot. 
Anybody can understand a Dickens plot. 
He cannot understand it, however, by 
reading the first, or the first and last 
chapters; he must read the whole book; 
he must have patience. This may be a 
strain on his perseverance but it is not a 
strain on his mentality. 

So with Gary. You cannot understand 
Gary by concentrating attention on its 
use of the auditorium, on its ideal of 
vocational training, on its multiple use 
of the school plant. These are important, 
indispensable features. But they dove- 
tail into the whole, and only the whole 
of Gary can supply its own explanation. 

The other notable characteristic is its 
common sense. Without disrespect to 
Mr. Wirt, it may be said that Gary is the 
layman’s application of educational prin- 
ciples. It is the sort of application that 
a man of supreme common sense, un- 
fettered by pedagogical theory, would 
make. You do not have to be learned 
in such theory to understand it. This 
is not to say that Mr. Wirt is not an 
educator. He is an educational states- 
man, not an educational philosopher or 
theorist. He knows “the best that has 
been said and done” in education, and 
he has invented new methods and a new 
machinery for bringing the school nearer 
to a realization of that best. 

It is this quality of statesmanship that 
impresses one most about Gary. Whether 
it be the adaptation of public-service 
principles to school facilities (with a suc- 
cess that makes one gasp that the thing 
had not been done as well before), or 
the teaching of vocational training by 
having children do the repairing of 
-school fixtures and building, or the free- 
ing of school rigor to permit other whole- 


some agencies in the community to have 
the child’s time for a part of each day 
or week—whatever feature he consid- 
ered, the essential sanity and common 
sense quality of the innovation is its 
striking note. 

No picture of Gary as a whole, as a 
complete child-world embodiment of 
work, study and play activities, can be 
given in a brief review. For that one 
can do no better than to turn to Mr. 
Bourne’s book. This is the first published 
volume dealing exclusively with Gary. 
It is a clear exposition of what William 
Wirt is about in the educational world. 
One hears that teachers at Gary pick 
this or that flaw, this or that inaccuracy 
in the book. It would be difficult for 
anybody, for Mr. Wirt himself, to write 
a book about so plastic and changing a 
subject without inaccuracy. 

One could wish that Mr. Bourne had 
been more informing about vocational 
education at Gary; he has failed to draw 
clearly the precise angle of Mr. Wirt’s 
views and of the Gary practice on this 
subject. But on the whole the book is 
high grade, sensitive reporting. Mr. 
Bourne has not delved too deep into edu- 
cational subtleties, he has not attempted 
to bring matters too much to the bar of 
his own judgment, though his possession 
of considerable insight into the educa- 
tional process tends to make his book 
more illuminating than a mere descrip- 
tion could be. 

Above all he seems to have realized 
that Gary is, in the peculiar sense above 
suggested, a layman’s undertaking, and 
that if it ever becomes the commonly ac- 
cepted school in this country, that will 
be because the people of the country 
want it. At any rate, he has given us a 


book from which the people can learn a 


great deal about Gary and what it means. 
Winturop D. LANE. 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


By John Dewey. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 434 pp. Price $1.40; by mail 
of THE Survey $1.52. 


There are many 
writers and workers 
who play with the idea 
of democracy and use 
it when convenient to 
accomplish ends they 
consider important, 
but definite hope for 
(2/2) social progress lies 
LAS best with that grow- 

ing group who take 
democracy seriously 
and meet its conditions 
and possibilities with little prejudice and 
much responsibility. Professor Dewey’s 
Democracy and Education is the most 
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adequate presentation yet made of this 
modern spirit taking account of itself 
and laying out its educational campaign. 
It is only by means of democratic re- 
sponsibility that a man is able to look 
his job squarely in the face and make it 
go forward without suffering the hard 
knocks that have been the customary 
wasteful method of getting him out of 
the ruts when, to use twentieth century 
terminology, he has been “surveyed”. 

The social worker wishes that the 
same problem which is presented in this 
book, mainly from the standpoint of the 
school, could be equally clearly analyzed 
in terms of the philanthropic organiza- 
tions whose movement in the past gen- 
eration has been indicated by the labels 
applied to the head officer—grading from 
the one time “agent” to the present “di- 
rector”. The economic and class strug- 
gles of the larger world have often been 
typified in the varying adjustments be- 
tween “paid” and “volunteer” workers. 
A great contribution will be made by 
that society which works out the ma- 
chinery for the next steps of democracy 
as applied to the needs now receiving 
relief. 

Dr. Dewey’s meaning in the use of 
the term “school” is too well known to 
permit anyone to fear that this book is 
in any sense narrowly pedagogical. It 
is not to be expected that an “introduc- 
tion to the philosophy of education” will 
be very easy reading. The author’s 
Schools of Tomorrow and School and 
Society will be found to serve well as 
introductions to this book, and his other 
works, especially Ethics and the mono- 
graphs on Interest and Moral Education, 
will be found helpful in filling out the 
system here outlined. 

The usual view of philosophy as one 
of the late developments of civilization 
with a peculiarly trying vocabulary 
which protects it from unbecoming serv- 
ice must yield to a simpler claim that 
philosophy means the power to learn— 
to get meaning out of even the unpleas- 
ant turns of experience and to embody 
what is learned in an ability to go on 
learning—it is thinking which has be- 
come conscious of itself. This is a tool 
which man has used with increasing 
skill since the earliest times. 

The impulses and instincts of a child 
give to him his trends of possibility. 
Habit enables him to carry over one ex- 
perience into another but it assumes that 
a new situation is essentially like the old. 
To the extent that one learns to dis- 
tinguish the characteristics of the two 
situations and to bring into use in the 
new problem the results gained in the 
old that really serve there, to that extent 
is one able to make progress in a chang- 
ing environment. 

Somewhere between rule-of-thumb 
empiricism and absolute, untested au- 
thority there lies the practical world. 
There is need of a philosophy and an 
education which take account of real 
facts and use them for growth. As a 
practical device the experimental method 
is very old. Even magic is an illustra- 
tion of its use. As a systematized means 
of making knowledge it is new. But its 
method changes chance happenings into 
controlled, intelligent use of real possi- 
bilities as we come to know them and 
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affords a means of trying out our ideas 
—the suggestions that come to us from 
our experiences. 

Professor Dewey began his teaching 
as a philosopher but he has consistently 
held himself to the conceptions of phil- 
osophy and experimental method which 
he presents. The most notable of his 
efforts to try out the validity of his 
visions resulted twenty years ago in the 
Experimental Elementary School at the 
University of Chicago. The pupils who 
were in this school have well demon- 
strated its value in the work which they 
have done and its influence upon educa- 
tion, secondary and higher as well as 
elementary, has been significant. 

A graduate student in one of the old 
universities chanced one day to find 
School and Society. He read it at one 
sitting, and on this basis laid his plans 
for one of the most important educa- 
tional experiments which we have today. 
Dr. Kerschensteiner of Munich, who has 
given the best demonstration of what 
can be done in continuation schools, ac- 
knowledges in one of his prefaces his 
indebtedness to Dr. Dewey. Dr. Find- 
lay of Manchester University in England 
has deliberately founded his experimental 
school upon the records of the Chicago 
undertaking. (lor accounts of the prac- 
tical workings of Dr. Dewey’s experi- 
ment we are still obliged to use books 
published in England, The School and 
the Child and Educational Problems.) 

Most conspicuous of all is Mr. Wirt’s 
effort to carry over the Dewey experi- 
ment into the conditions of a city public 
school in what is popularly known as 
the Gary system. The issue between the 
rigidity of pre-experimental times and 
the freedom possible with less domina- 
tion by habit is nowhere more evident 
than in the misunderstanding shown by 
most opponents and by some advocates 
of the problem of carrying over this ex- 
periment into the New York city schools. 

The school itself, as Dr. Dewey sees 
it, must be a miniature social group in 
which study and growth are incidents 
of present shared experience furnishing 
direction for natural, active tendencies 
and means for intercourse, communica- 
tion and cooperation. There is need of 
free interplay between learning within 
the school and learning outside the 
school. This is opposed to that “ad- 
herence to the culture of the past which 
generates a reminiscent social spirit” 
and “makes an individual feel more at 
home in the life of other days than in 
his own. A professedly cultural educa- 
tion is peculiarly exposed to this danger. 
An idealized past becomes the refuge 
and solace of the spirit; present-day con- 
cerns are found sordid, and unworthy of 
attention.” 

The adverse criticisms of Dr. Dewey’s 
own work have usually centered in a 
denunciation of his belief in the im- 
portance of interest with an assumption 
that this means an absence of all re- 
sponsibility for duty and an inability to 
accept any serious task without “sugar 
coating”. This difference in emphasis 
upon “discipline” and “interest” is found 
among lawyers and physicians as well as 
among school men. The essence of the 
situation is well stated by Dr. Dewey as 
follows: “Duties are ‘offices’ . . . in 


homely language, doing one’s job. And 
the man who is genuinely interested in 
his job is the man who is able to stand 
temporary discouragement, to persist in 
the face of obstacles, to take the lean 
with the fat; he makes an interest out 
of meeting and overcoming difficulties 
and distractions.” 

The method of the book consistently 
presents the material in more concrete 
form and then in the last three chapters 
offers a more formal organization. The 
full range of educational topics is cov- 
ered—aim, method, subject matter, edu- 
cational values, play and work, labor 
and leisure, the individual and the world, 
vocational interests, moral education, etc. 
In each field, however, the strongest 
feature is the clear showing of the in- 
terrelationship of all aspects of the 
problem and the emphasis upon contin- 
uity as opposed to all forms of dualism. 

FRANK A. MANNY. 


OUTLINES OF SOCIOLOGY 


By Frank W. Blackmar and John 
Lewis Gillin. The Macmillan Co. 
586 pp. Price $2; by mail of THE 
Survey $2.15. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCI- 
OLOGY 
By Edward Cary Hayes. D. Appleton 
& Co. 718 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of 
Tue Survey $2.67. 


Textbooks in  soci- 
ology are used pri- 
marily by college stu- 
dents and not by 
graduate. students or 
theorists who are in- 
terested chiefly in 
the relationships of 
sciences, classifica- 
tions and terminolo- 


New Light 
on 
Sociology 


BG) 


gies; yet text-book 
writers in sociology 
have never . fully 


grasped this idea. This is particularly 
true of the older writers of sociology. 
These men were interested in ushering 
into the world a new science. They fol- 
lowed the precedents of the older 
sciences. Sometimes they followed too 
well, borrowing for instance, such terms 
as forces, dynamics and statics from the 
physicists, terms pregnant in meaning 
for physics but rather barren in soci- 
ology. They borrowed the names and 
expected to develop the situatidns suit- 
able to the names, rather than develop- 
ing the situations and then giving the 
names. Hence we find the older books 
filled with many classifications and much 
terminology, none of which is very rich 
in meaning. 

This heritage of the past has fallen 
very heavily on the text-books in soci- 
ology and is quite barren to the Ameri- 
can college youth who lives in a country 
where there are such vital and interest- 
ing social situations as revealed by the 
following facts: Two per cent of the 
population own 60 per cent of the wealth, 
where there are 35,000 deaths and 700,- 
000 accidents in industry a year, where 
there are 3,000,000 individuals sick every 
day of every year and where probably 
one-tenth of the population are trying to 
live on less than a living wage. 

It is therefore, a great pleasure to read 
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two new textbooks in sociology that have 
shuffled off some of this dead weight of 
the past and really devote a number of 
pages to discussions of modern social 
problems. There is still much of the old 
and not enough of the new in these two 
books, yet they represent distinct steps 
in advance. Both the book by Profes- 
sor Hayes and the one by Professors 
Blackmar and Gillen discuss drink, 
crime, charities, religion, family and dis- 
tribution of wealth. In addition, Pro- 
fessors Blackmar and Gillen particularly 
emphasize divorce, social justice, the 
conception of progress and the functions 
of the state, while Professor Hayes es- 
pecially stresses rural conditions, prob- 
lems of city life, immigration, public 
health, education and eugenics. These 
topics particularly emphasized by Pro- 
fessor Hayes are practically omitted by 
Professors Blackmar and Gillen and 
those topics particularly emphasized by 
the former are omitted by the latter. 

The Outlines of Sociology by Profes- 
sors Blackmar and Gillen is an out- 
growth of a former text, Elements of 
Sociology, written by Professor Black- 
mar ten years ago. It is somewhat 
larger and fuller, and is brought up-to- 
date, making really a new book. There 
are additional chapters on divorce, and 
religion and practically a new chapter on 
charities. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous omis- 
sion from the two books is in the field 
of social psychology. There is consid- 
erable space devoted to the psychology of 
Tarde and to Ross’s conception of social 
control, but there is no development of 
those very rich ideas of the three (quite 
different) writers, Wallas, McDougall 
and Freud. 

The discussion of modern problems in 
these two books fills in the niches of a 
more or less consecutive theory and clas- 
sification, much of which is a heritage 
of the older writers, but which serves to 
synthesize the treatment. Professor 
Hayes has a section devoted to social 
theory, much of which is his own par- 
ticular development. This section will 
prove of more interest to graduate 
students than to college youths. 

One particular body of social theory 
which the reviewer has found to be of 
especial interest to undergraduates and 
of very great importance in developing 
viewpoints’ on modern problems is that 
of social evolution. Each book devotes 
a section to social evolution, but in each 
of these sections there is a great dearth 
of anthropological materials which of 
course are the facts and evidence of so- 
cial evolution. 

Professor Hayes gives no treatment of 
statistics and the treatment by Profes- 
sors Blackmar and Gillen is so meager, 
that it may be considered negligible. 
Some sociologists question whether the 
theory of statistics and the methods of 
statistical investigation should be given 
a place in text books on sociology. But 
there is certainly no question of its de- 
sirability for the college student. The 
employer must be armed with social sta- 
tistics; the trade unionist knows them 
forward and backward and they are the 
main stay of the social worker.. Surely 
the undergraduate must get them. 

Whatever may be the criticisms of 
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omissions, these two books are a distinct 
advance in the evolution of textbooks in 
sociology and should be welcomed most 
heartily by the teacher of the subject. 


W. F. Ocpurn. 


Wace WortTH oF SCHOOL TRAINING 


By Anna Charlotte Hedges. Columbia 
University. 173 pp. Price $2; by 
mail of THe Survey $2.11. 


The Public Schools and Women in Office 
Service 
By Department of Research, Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union. 
Published by the Union. 187 pp. Price 
$.80; by mail of THE Survey $.90. 


In search of facts 
useful to the schools 
in developing indus- 
trial education, Miss 
Hedges talked with 
employers and watch- 
ed the girls at work 
in thirty factories; 
and in four of ‘these 
establishments, manu- 
facturing under- 
muslins, silk gloves, 
silk ribbons and lace 
curtains and embroidery, she secured 
from 617 workers written answers to 28 
questions. The data show low standards 
both of schooling and of wages, but they 
do not give sufficient basis for conclu- 
sions as to the statistical relation of 
schooling to earning capacity. Miss 
Hedges believes that school training is 
a factor in industrial success but not so 
important as it will be when the schools 
give “more and better general educa- 
tion.” 

Unfortunately, the central question in 
the schedule, the one from which all the 
data regarding wages and their correla- 
tions were derived, was not clear or 
simple enough to insure accuracy in the 
answers. “What are your average earn- 
ings per week now?” might bring merely 
a rough approximation or a statement of 
the last rates, according to the girl’s 
understanding of the word “average”. 
Moreover, it makes no distinction be- 
tween piece workers and week workers. 
So complicated a subject as the wage 
worth of school training demands abso- 
lute accuracy in the fundamental data. 

Furthermore, the treatment of the ma- 
terial is unnecessarily elaborate in view 
of the obviously tentative character of 
the statistics. It is doubtful whether 
the method of gathering information. by 
distributing schedules in the workrooms 
is sufficiently trustworthy or the number 
obtained large enough to justify the use 
of the Pearson co-efficient of correlation, 
wage-experience and wage-age ratios, 
“slow progress group wage curves,” and 
“over-age group experience curves,” 
especially as the workers have come not 
only from public schools in and around 
New York, but also from parochial and 
foreign schools, thus introducing great 
differences in the meaning of a desig- 
nated grade or of a year in school, while 
within the factories they represented 66 
different processes. 


Schools and 
the 
Workers 


The assistant superintendent of schools 
in Boston, F. V. Thompson, writes an 


introduction to the ‘study of Public 
Schools and Women in Office Service, 
pointing out that although commercial 
education is an established part of 
the public school system, the basis 
of facts to determine its effective- 
ness is meager. It was to supply 
some of the information needed re- 
garding the commercial training of 
gitls that an investigation was under- 
taken by the Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union in Boston, under the 
direction of Miss Mary Allinson. Facts 
were secured from the commercial high 
schools, from employers and from work- 
ers, including some of those trained in 
commercial classes. 

Apparently women in offices in Boston 
are well paid, with but one-sixth of the 
1,177 interviewed in a general canvass 
earning less than $8 a week, and with 
conditions of work, hours and opportun- 
ity for advancement more attractive than 
in trades previously investigated by the 
same organization. The prizes are for 
the wise, however, and general educa- 
tion determines success to such an ex- 
tent that short cuts in the schools and 
fragmentary courses would seem to be 
of questionable value, especially as they 
may tend to encourage inadequately pre- 
pared students to enter an occupation in 
which their ability to succeed will be 
problematical. 

The concrete data supplied in the chap- 
ters on the school courses and their 
pupils, the character of office service, 
the conditions of work, the wages, the 
necessity of thorough preparation, and 
the home life and responsibilities of girls 
in this occupation afford a convincing 
demonstration of the factors which need 
constantly to be analyzed by the schools 
in the development of such courses. Mr. 
Thompson in his prefatory statement 
points out that practical results of this 
investigation have already been shown 
in the organization, course of study and 
general procedure of the new Clerical 
School of Boston. 

Mary Van Kiercx. 


EpuUCATIONAL HYGIENE 

By L. W. Rapeer. Charles Scribner's 

Sons. 650 pp. Price $2.25; by mail 

of THE Survey $1.43. 

Mr. Rapeer has attempted to bring to- 
gether in organized form the latest in- 
formation and advice of leading special- 
ists in all the large phases of his subject. 
He has succeeded. The volume is prac- 
tically an encyclopedia in four parts: 
(1) Health, (2) Sociology, (3) Ad- 
ministration of Educational Hygiene, 
and, under the general caption of The 
Practice of Educational Hygiene, (4) 
Medical Supervision of Schools, School 
Sanitation, Physical Education, the 
Teaching of Hygiene, and the Hygiene 
of Instruction. 

The writers selected are acknowledged 
to be among the best informed. The 
range of topics included exhibits an ap- 
preciation on the part of the editor of 
the many phases of human endeavor 
which purpose to safeguard and improve 
the health of children by educational 
method and administration. It is in- 
evitable that under these conditions, re- 
lated subjects will be referred to by dif- 
ferent authors. The editor has endeav- 
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ored, with success, to cross-reference 
these. Although it is inevitable that a 
book written by various authors should 
exhibit wide diversity, of style, the book 
is readable and interesting throughout. 

The only other similar collection of 
definite information on educational hy- 
giene is found in Munroe’s Encyclopedia 
of Education distributed ‘through five 
large and expensive volumes. Mr. 
Rapeer’s book has the advantage of put- 
ting this material under one cover and 
bringing the subject matter up-to-date. 
There are many interesting and excellent 
illustrations. The editor has rendered a 
genuine public service and his book 
should be in the hands of all who deal 
with social and educational affairs. 

C. Warp CRAMPTON. 


OccUPATIONS 


By Enoch Burton Gowin and William 
Alonzo Wheatley. Ginn & Co. 357 pp. 
Price $1.20; by mail of THe Survey 
$1.30. 


It is easy to imagine 
employers buying this 
book in large quanti- 


Every Boy | |ties and distributing it 
ere: among boys. It is 

be President |) difficult to imagine 
labor unions doing the 

same thing. A good 

motto for the book 


Ba 


might be taken from 
the title of another: 
“Fear your employer 
and take your own 
part.’ The authors are enthusiastic. 
And one guesses that they have written 
well for an audience of “eager young 
things’—though the “things” will have 
to be exclusively masculine, for occupa- 
tions most followed by girls are not dis- 
cussed. 

The aim of the authors is to appease 
at the same time that they stimulate the 
hunger of occupational sucklings with 
a proper amount of predigested “voca- 
tional information” . Hence the body of 
the book—270 pages—is devoted to an 
analysis of the advantages and disad- 
vantages (chiefly advantages) of pur- 
suits having to do with agriculture, com- 
merce, transportation, the civil service, 
manufacturing, building and machine 
trades, engineering, the learned profes- 
sions, etc. : 

The chapters on occupations contain 
many interesting facts. The authors 
have apparently tried to give a true 
picture of the occupations they discuss. 
Yet they do not tell whether wages in 
these industries are on the rise or have 
remained at a dead level for years, nor 
whether the present scale has been won 
easily or by a long and arduous fight 
between employer and union. With a 
single exception, unionism itself is not 
even mentioned. Similarly, the whole 
matter of hours is passed over. Who 
wants to know that the publicity repre- 
sentative of the National Conference 
Committee of the railways themselves 
admits that the average working day of 
trainmen in the freight service is at 
least. 11% hours? 

One piece of advice seems so out of 
place among pages of platitudes that it 
merits particular attention. It is entitled 
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“choosing an employer”: “The employ- 
er investigates you thoroughly before he 
gives you a position; he wants to take 
no chances. Is it not even more impor- 
tant that you investigate him thoroughly, 
since you have vastly more at stake?” 
All in all, our young employe is leit 
by this book prepared to enter upon his 
“life career” quite free from any annoy- 
ing notions of duty to his fellow worker, 
quite unconscious of the meaning of 
solidarity, quite full of ideals of “loyalty” 
to his employer, and quite aware that 
Andrew Carnegie, Horace Greeley and 
Abraham Lincoln started just where he 
is and rose to heights that are even now 
attainable by him—and by some three 
million other adolescent youngsters be- 
tween 15 and 17 years of age. 
WintTuHrop D. LANE. 


Tue RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERSIST- 
ENCE IN SCHOOL AND HoME ConpiITIONS 


By Charles Elmer Holley. University 
of Chicago Press. 172 pp. Price $.75; 
by mail of THE Survey $.83. 


A study of homes and high school 
children in several central Illinois cities 
shows that leaving school at an early age 
seems to be due much more to factors 
outside the school than to those within it, 
and that environmental influences with- 
in and without the school are the 
causes of school mortality much more 
frequently than is lack of ability to do 
the work. In one section, 40 per cent 
of the families furnish 72 per cent of 
the graduates while 30 per cent furnish 
57 per cent of those who did not finish 
the high-school course. 

Truancy was found to be closely cor- 
related with ignorance on the part of 
parents. High schools are largely at- 
tended by the children from homes of 
culture and wealth, representatives of 
the “better class”. Size of family, at 
least above the lower economic levels, 
seems to have no appreciable effect on 
persistence in school. The amount of 
education of parents is the most im- 
portant and persistent factor influencing 
the schooling of the children. A most 
suggestive conclusion is made that “the 
number of books in a home is the best 
single index of the probable educational 
level which the children may expect to 
reach.” Frank A. Manny. 


THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


By Frederick J. Allen. The Vocation 
Bureau of Boston. 327 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of THE Survey $1.37. 


Even the Old Woman of nursery 
thyme fame who lived in a big shoe 
with her multitude of little children 
would be delighted to read this book 
and learn of the highly specialized in- 
dustry which has grown up in the manu- 
facturing of shoes. Mr. Allen has suc- 
ceeded in his purpose of giving us a 
clear, interesting account of the “nature, 
history, magnitude, operations and proc- 
esses” characteristic of the industry. But 
if the book is to be used as a basis of 
advising young men and women in their 
choice of a life vocation, as the author 


tells us, even the Old Woman, had she 
lived in our day, would like to have 
more definite data concerning conditions 
in the industry as they affect human wel- 
fare. 

Although we are told that there is 
much displacement due to the introduc- 
tion of new machinery, no actual evi- 
dence of the degree of this displacement 
is given. Again, we are informed that 
the shoe industry is seasonal, but to illus- 
trate this fact we find only one chart 
and a few meager figures. 

The wage data are extremely unsatis- 
factory. Certainly wages are such an 
important factor in helping one to choose 
a vocation that we should naturally ex- 
pect to find in this volume detailed sta- 
tistics as to actual wages paid in the 
various positions open. What we have, 
however, are tables taken from Bulletin 
No. 178 of the United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, showing that the 
“average rate of wages per hour” is so 
much, and the “average full-time weekly 
earnings’ so much—not for the position 
actually described by you in advising a 
young person about to enter the working 
world, but for a whole department. To 
make matters worse, some of these tables 
are inserted as rather dry climaxes at 
the conclusion of chapters, without a 
word of comment or interpretation. 

And, finally, why does not the author 
tell us something about the nature of 
trade union activity among the workers 
of the shoe industry? Surely the young 
person ought to be told something about 
the responsibility he will assume to his 
fellow-workers upon entering a shoe fac- 
tory, about the basis of collective action 
and collective bargaining he will find 
there. In the chapter on “employment 
conditions” we are informed about social 
service and welfare schemes found in 
shoe factories, but not a word do we 
read about trade unions. 

Ben M. SELEKMAN. 


SocrAL PROBLEMS. 


By Ezra Thayer Towne. Macmillan 
Company. 406 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of THe Survey $1.12. 

Professor Towne of Carleton College 
has rendered good public service in fur- 
nishing the best introduction to the 
study of present day social conditions 
which has yet appeared for the use of 
high school and undergraduate college 
students. It will be equally valuable as 
the basis for instruction and discussion 
in classes conducted by men’s and wom- 
en’s clubs and by church classes for 
adults. 

The text covers practically all the 
problems with which local communities 
have to deal and treats them so broadly, 
as well as specifically, that state and na- 
tional policies regarding them are com- 
prehended both in the discussion and 
references. The author’s suggestions to 
teachers in his introduction and in the 
unusually suggestive questions, referen- 
ces and supplemental readings appended 
to each chapter are equally valuable to 
the students and to the private reader. 

Tested at all these points, the volume 
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is up to date, well proportioned, pro- 
gressive in attitude and spirit, yet con- 
servatively sound in judgment. It can 
scarcely fail to fulfil its purpose to give 
to all who study it a “better under- 
standing of our own times” and proof 
of “the possibility of wise, sane, con- 
structive social action.” Nothing is more 
needed in America than by these very 
means to bring the individual to realize 
more fully the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and to prepare the citizen to fulfil 
his or her obligation. 


G. T. 
CxiinicaL Laporatory TECHNIC FOR 
NURSES 
By Anna L. Gibson. Whitcomb & 
Barrows. 194 pp. Price $1.25; by 


mail of THE Survey $1.35. 


This book is evidently prepared for 
nursing courses of the new standards, 
where students are allowed time for 
thorough work. It is neither clear 
enough nor untechnical enough for the 
average nursing course in which labora- 
tory training occupies a_ regrettably 
small place. It should prove a valuable 
help, however, and enlightening at many 
important points in modern hygiene, if 
accompanied throughout by laboratory 
demonstration. 

ANNA Encie, M. D, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sex PROBLEMS OF MAN IN HEALTH 
DIseASE. By Dr. Moses Scholtz. 
Kidd Co. 168 pp. 
THE Survey $1.07. 

THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. By A. Clutton-Brock. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 132 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of THe Survey $1.07. 


VocaTIONAL PsrcHoLocy. By Harry L. Holling- 


AND 
Stewart & 
Price $1; by mail of 


worth. D. Appleton & Co. 308 pp. Price 

$2; by mail of THE Survey $2.13. 
PRACTICAL SANITATION (2ND_ EDITION). By 

Fletcher Gardner. C. V. Mosby Co. 418 


pp. Price $4; by mail of Tur Survny $4.22. 

SoctrTy AND Prisons. By Thomas Mott Os- 
borne. Yale University Press. 246 pp. Price 
$1.35; by mail of THe Survey $1.45. 

CHRISTIAN CERTAINTIES OF BELIEF. By Julian 
<. Smyth. The New-Church Press, Ine. 
120 pp. Price $.75; by mail of THe SurRvEY 
$.81. 

Society; Its ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT. By 
Henry Kalloch Rowe. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 378 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THE 
Scrvey $1.60. 


ELEMENTARY ClIvyics. By Charles McCarthy, 
Flora Swan and Jennie McMullin. Thomp- 
son, Brown & Company. 238 pp. Price 
$.75; by mail of THE Survey $.82. 


INTERNATIONAL ‘FINANCE. By Hartley Withers. 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 186 pp. Price 
$1.25: by mail of THE Survey $1.34. 


AMERICAN Prosg. By Walter C. Bronson. 
University of Chicago Press. 732 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of THe Sturvey $1.63. 


DpMocracy OR DESPOTISM. By Walter Thomas 
Mills. The International School of Social 
Economy, Berkeley, Calif. 246 pp. Price 
$1.25; by mail of THE Survey $1.33. 


MaGpaLen. By J. S. Machar. ‘rranslated 
from the Bohemian by Leo Wiener. Mitchel 
Kennerly. 257 pp. Price $1.25: by mail 
of THE SuRVEY $1.33. 


Apvent Soncs. By Simon N, Patten. B. W. 
Huebsch. 76 pp. Price $1.00; by mail of 
THE Scrvey $1.07. 


JosEpH Frits; His Lire Work. By Mary 


Fels. B. W. Huebsch. 271 pp. Price $1.00; 

by mail of THr Survey $1.09. 
AMERICANIZATION. By Royal Dixon. The 

Macmillan Company. 196 pp. Price $.50; 


by mail of THe Survey $.56. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC 
Law. By Amos S. Hershey. The Macmillan 
Company. 558 pp. Price $3; by mail of 
Tue Survey $3.20. 
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BENNY HEIN’S CASE 
To tHE Epriror: 


t The following is 
trom the Dood County Democrat, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wis., issue of June 16: 


“BenNy Hein To Be TRIiep. 

“Benny Hein, who’on field day is al- 
leged to have stolen a pair of eye 
glasses from one of the children play- 
ing in the school yard and who later was 
found with the glasses in his possession, 
last night was an occupant of the county 
jail and his trial will be held this morn- 
ing. He is thirteen years of age. It is 
probable that the lad will be sent to the 
industrial school.” 

I don’t know any more about Benny 
Hein than you do. But I do know that 
Benny’s incarceration in jail is a crime 
much more serious than the theft of 
any pair of spectacles. . Will we ever 
learn anything about the influence of 
jails and lock-ups on boys? 

CrypE MENARD. 

Davenport, Iowa. 


WELFARE DEPARTMENTS 


To tHE Epitor: The Department of 
Public Welfare of the city of Chicago 
is extremely anxious to get in touch with 
all cities in the United States having 
departments of public welfare or official 
agencies bearing other designations 
which correspond to that name. _ It 
seems that no catalog exists at the pres- 
ent time of cities possessing such agen- 
cies. May I request that those to whose 
attention this letter comes will send any 
information bearing on the point to the 
undersigned? A post card will be suf- 
ficient. 

Earte E. EvBank. 
[Department of Public Welfare]. 
Chicago. 


BEAR IOR = TB: 


To THE Eprror: In the name of com- 
mon sense all your readers should thank 
you and Dr. Baldwin for the July 22 
article, The Consumptive and His 
Neighbors. I wish it might be printed 
as a tract and distributed far and wide. 

I am not a sufferer from tuberculosis 
nor have I any exaggerated fear of be- 
coming one.. I have no personal stake 
in the question. But years of residence 
in states to which victims of tuberculosis 
resort have filled me with horror at the 
cruelties that take place in the name of 
protection against the disease. People 
who are only suspected of being tubercu- 
lar are hounded from one place of abode 
to another, refused a means of liveli- 
hood, shunned and frowned upon. It 
is a common saying in the West and 
Southwest, that one cannot clear his 
throat, indulge in a cough or sneeze or 
hiccough, without being the object of 
affrighted and indignant stares. 

Popular movements designed to pre- 


vent tuberculosis have produced an ex- 
aggerated fright, not only among the 
non-medical, but among physicians and 
nurses as well. I note as a significant 
instance the case of a nurse of fifteen 
years’ experience who undertook the 
management of the contagion hospital 
of a certain county. She accepted as a 
matter of course scarlet and typhoid 
fevers, diphtheria, smallpox and similar 
contagious diseases, but demurred almost 
to the point of refusing the work when 
she learned that she would have a ward 
of tubercular patients. Certainly the 
form of publicity which has been in- 
dulged in of recent years is at fault 
when it results in such a distorted view 
of the matter as this. 

Among laymen the results have been 
even ludicrous. The popular conception 
of a ‘“germ”—spoken with bated breath 
—is of an invisible monster, as large 
as a cat and as deadly as a rattler, ready 
to pounce upon anyone at any moment. 
I have seen two perfectly healthy per- 
sons, friends of many years’ standing, 
overwhelmed with terror when they in- 
advertently exchanged glasses at the 
dining table at which they sat side by 
side. I have seen people suffering from 
some trifling and temporary indisposi- 
tion made the object of suspicion and 
fear, of secret conferences and whis- 
pered warnings which would be ridicu- 
lous if they did not result in so much 
avoidable unhappiness. I have at times 
been so exasperated by such things that 
I have almost felt that to contract tuber- 
culosis would be a small thing beside 
the danger of contracting a confirmed 
attitude of suspicion and unkindness. 

Let us hope that there will be more 
people—informed men of science like 
Dr. Baldwin—who will preach.and prac- 
tice the common sense attitude toward 
this disease. 

Fiora \ARREN SEYMOUR. 

Chicago. 


CHILD HELPING 


To THE Eprror: It will be of interest 
to many of your readers to know that 
Minnesota has so broadened her policy 


of child-helping service, as to open an- 


inviting door to her state Public School 
for Dependent Children, whereby chil- 
dren may be received by transfer from 
other approved agencies, for a study of 
their vocational aptitude, and to afford 
them the instruction suited to their re- 
spective needs. This form of correlated 
service enables boys old enough to 
learn, to go from the cities to the farms 
through a school where farming is 
taught in the right way, thus insuring 
against much of the discontentment and 
failure which characterizes the ordinary 
method of procedure. Edged tools are 
put into the hands of those who are 
handy with them, and the greenhouse, 
dairy barn, fruit orchard, and fields 
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where crops are grown are actual schools 
of instruction under trained teachers. 

The domestic science instruction for 
the girls accomplishes its beneficient 
helps to self-support in the same manner 
as afforded to those who are able to at- 
tend other public schools where such in- 
struction is afforded. Thus in Minne- 
sota, public guardianship of the welfare 
of helpless children is indeed being rec- 
ognized as a sacred trust and laying sure 
foundation for its wise administration. 

This improved policy was born of a 
conviction that no state can extend its 
compulsory powers over the lives of chil- 
dren who become subjects of public 
guardianship because they have become 
objects of public concern, and then 
neglect to know that in the effort to im- 
prove environment by a transfer from 
city to country, the loss of a variety of 
opportunities shall be compensated by a 
fair preparation to use the opportunities 
chosen for them. 

The legislature of 1913 in a brief law 
authorized this important advance, which 
places Minnesota at the front of states 
which are recognizing duty to their 
helpless child wards. 

C. E. FAULKNER. 

Minneapolis. 


MR. WEATHERFORD ON 
LYNCHING 


To THE Epiror: What splen- 
did words from a white southerner [THE 
Survey for May 20, page 196], how 
honest they must ring to the man who 
believes in even-handed justice and is 
imbued with the milk of human kind- 
ness. The Negro who reads this must 
think, “a Daniel come to judgment.” 
And the writer feels sure there are many 
Daniels. if they would only come to judg- 
ment. The writer speaking from the 
standpoint of a Caucasian (who has no 
axe to grind), has had a little experience 
among the Negroes and knows that .at 
best they are up against it. 

Some time ago he interviewed some 
yard brakemen and switchmen in Vir- 
ginia. They were making good wages, 
averaging $120 a month, but the writer 
was told by one of them that they were 
being displaced by white men,-not on ac- 
count of inefficiency, but because they 
were earning too much for Negroes. 

The writer had occasion to go into the 
engine-room of a large plant, where he 
asked for the engineer, and was told 
that he would be out of the city for sev- 
eral days. Then he asked who was run- 
ning the engine while the engineer was 
away. and was informed that the Negro 
oiler was. He asked if they were not 
afraid to leave the engine in his hands? 
The answer was: “Oh, no, he’s been 
here seventeen years, during which time 
we've had three engineers and he really 
understands the engine better than any 
or them. 

B. M. MItier. 

Washington, D. C. 


POST OFFICE DISCONTENT 


To THE Eprror: I read with no little 
interest the recent article wherein you 
touched upon the discontent existing 
among employes of the postal service 
[Tre Survey for May 6]. 
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I am sending you under separate cover 
a number of clippings, etc., which I 
think will give you some of the reasons 
for this discontent. Lest you may be 
inclined to consider the statements re- 
garding tuberculosis-breeding post offi- 
ces overdrawn, will say that I have let- 
ters from city boards of health and di- 
rectors of the National Association for 
Prevention of Tuberculosis corroborat- 
ing the statements regarding some of 
the offices mentioned and telling of simi- 
lar conditions which they themselves 
witnessed in other offices. 

May I not beg of you in the name of 
justice and humanity to make matters 
the subject of a special article in THE 
SuRVEY in the near future. There seems 
to be a Sinister something which pre- 
vents very much criticism of these things 
except by the organs of the employes 
which organs are read but comparative- 
ly little by those outside of the service. 
The defiance of the law of August 24, 
1912, for instance, was cause for a revo- 
lution, yet I will venture to say that not 
one person in 500 knows a thing about 
it. Even the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission refused to touch these matters, 
though appeal after appeal was made to 
it to do so. 

J. A. WHALEN. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 


SELF-RESPECT 


To tHe Epitor: “The payment of 
money for privileges received in a’ neigh- 
borhood center encourages a feeling of 
self-respect.” Advocates of dues and 
charges in neighborhood play centers are 
ever putting this theory before us. This 
statement is beginning to be quoted as 
it it were an accepted truth. 

Do men feel more self-respect when 
they pay for walking across a bridge 
than when they go across free? Should 
I feel more self-respect if I paid to look 
at the sunset from Riverside Drive? 
Would the school boy feel more self- 
respect if he paid something for the 
privilege of sitting in school? 
paid for the use of his text books? 
Would the college boy feel more self- 
respect if he paid tuition at the state uni- 
versity? Would I feel more self-respect 
if I paid when I take a drink from the 
wayside spring or from the mountain 
brook? Would I feel more self-respect 
if I paid when I look upon Niagara 
Falls? Lie and listen to the whispering 
of the wind in the forest—is it impossible 
for me to respect myself unless I pay? 

When I join the boys at the old swim- 


ming hole at the brook is my only way of - 


obtaining self-respect to pay somebody 
something for the feeling of the water 
upon my body? 

O America, America, can we thy chil- 
dren think in no terms except money— 
money—money! You cannot pay—there 
is not enough money in the world to pay 
for the music of the birds singing in the 
early morning, for the changing clouds 
upon the mountains, for the ripple, ripple 
of the brook, for the joy of swimming as 
you give yourself up to the water, for the 
wonders of neighborliness as you stand 
with other boys on the street corner, and 
hunt in the gang with them, play on the 
teams together. 

Civilization—I do not care for civiliza- 
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tion if as I come in from the open coun- 
try to live the life of the city you tell 
me a price must be fixed for everything 
or I cannot keep my self-respect. That 
which is above price, comradeship in 
sharing the beauty of life, of motion, of 
sound, of color, most of all the beauty of 
the human mind at play, the soul leaping 
to find itseli—give me and my friends 
opportunity to enjoy this freely or I 
leave your indoor world to get out where 
I can breathe. I’d rather have the dusty 
street open to all for our neighborhood 
center and play and dance and sing there 
with all who come—than go indoors with 
those who cannot respect themselves un- 
less they drop a piece of silver. 

Like everyone else I am uncomfortable 
when I find myself feeling deeply on any 
subject. But I do not want my blood to 
flow slowly when I think of those who 
have lived so long in the city shut in, 
giving or taking no service without pay, 
that they cannot think except the lan- 
guage of money. Remember there are 
still millions of people who are not living 
in the large cities, there are millions in 
the cities who still remember the land 
from which they came where without 
shame they gave and received neighborly 
service without money. 

No self-respect without charges—with- 
out an opportunity to pay! Some things 
belong to our common humanity. One 
is the right to share, to receive and to 
give, the measure of beauty that comes 
our way. 

Cling to your charge philosophy—let 
even the wayside spring have its price— 
and ultimately the springs of life will be 
dried up. Great souls will cease to be 
born in a country that puts a price even 
on neighborliness. 

Howarp S. BRAUCHER. 
[Secretary Playground and Recreation 
Ass'n. of America. ] 
New York. 


FARM HANDS 


To tHe Epiror: Last week I had the 
Opportunity of traveling through the 
countryside of the New England states 
and was struck by a condition there 
which must prevail in an even more in- 
tensified form in the Middle West. Hay 
and grain is ripening and rotting on the 
ground. Why? Because labor is so 
scarce and so exorbitant in its demands 
that the farmers prefer the lesser loss 
of wasting their crops than the greater 
loss of reaping them to sell at a price 
below the cost of reaping. 

The fact that New York city had 
some 50,000 unemployed (at that time) 
garment workers who might be avail- 
able, would not save the situation as far 
as eastern farmers are concerned. Gar- 
ment workers are not, as a rule, the 
timber for efficient farm-hands. And 
even though they might consent to try 
farm work for a few weeks, it is more 
than doubtful if the farmers would give 
them employment. Workmen’s compen- 
sation laws are so rigorous these days 
that no farmer could afford the risk of 
accident which such unskilled, incompe- 
tent help would give rise to. 

No, the eastern farmers will have to 
pocket their losses the best they may 
this year in hopes of a better distribu- 
tion of labor another season. But the 
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situation is not yet lost so far as the 
western farmer is concerned. Farm la- 
bor is scarce, and already the Division 
of Information, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, has turned its efforts to 
obtain the requisite sufficiency to har- 
vest farm crops. 

You have, I think, in your issue of 
July 8, offered a clue by which two prob- 
lems may be solved. The Mexican “in- 
vaders” [refugees] have glutted the la- 
bor market in El Paso and in railroad 
construction camps, and thts latter, says 
Mr. Gwin, “is practically the only effort 
made to distribute the men away from 
El Paso.” 

I realize from past experience that 
these “invaders”. are deeply ignorant 
and generally incompetent—ordinarily it 
takes two or three to do work easily 
accomplished by one white man—but as 
they are for the most part “tillers of the 
soil,’ is there not an opportunity to 
utilize them—temporarily, at least, un- 
til readjustments can be made—on our 
western farms? 

Cuartes E, Funk 
[Managing Editor, Engineering 
Magazine. | 
New York. 


APPEALS 


To THE Epitor: I am moved to make 
a few remarks on the general topic of 
raising subscriptions. There are in this 
country many thousands of persons, like 
myself, who have no considerable re- 
sources, but can afford an occasional 
small subscription to a worthy cause— 
and yours is surely one of the most 
worthy. When the need is urgent, a 
printed circular or statement may- ap- 
propriately be issued, and if this is done 
with due regard to the fitness of things, 
the many small subscriptions 9 total 
a large sum. 

I cannot altogether judge of the mo- 
tives of other people, but in my own 
case I have come to look at these ap- 
peals—even when I know the cause to 
be a very good one—with considerable 
hesitation. The reason is: I send my 
one or two dollars, and presently receive 
letters and papers—perhaps for five 
years thereafter—soliciting further sub- 
scriptions. I realize that the whole of 
my little subscription, and perhaps more, 
has been used up in the effort to get 
more money out of me. Thus, perceiv- 
ing that my small effort was worse than 
wasted, I pass by the next appeal! 
Please ponder over these things. 

Tueo. D. A. CorKERELL. 

Boulder, Col. 


A SONG 


To THE Eprtor: At last you print a 
song that is a song—The Land Where 
Hatred Dies [THE Survey for July 8]. 
Who is the author and her address? I 
want to send a note of congratulation. 

S. N. Patren, 
ruses of Pennsylvania. ] 

Philadelphia. 


[The verses, over the initials A. L. S., 
came in to THE Survey office on a 
printed slip, as they were sung at some 
meeting. Will not the author, or some 
friend of the author, let us know who 
wrote it ?—Eprror. ] 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


‘“Want’’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS EXECUTIVE or first assistant in 
large Health Center or similar work, by 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 
students, in organization and_ research. 
Address 2319, SurRvEY. 


AN EASTERN GENTLEMAN, EX- 
PERIENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
OF AN ORPHANAGE, DESIRES A 
SIMILAR POSITION IN AN _INSTI- 
TUTION ADVOCATING ADVANCED 
IDEAS. ADDRESS 2356 SURVEY. 


PROFESSORSHIP in Sociology Grad- 
uate Syracuse University, A. B. Sociology; 
University State of N. Y., State College for 
Teachers, A. M. Sociology; 5 years experi- 
ence Academic Schools; 4 years Junior Re- 
public work, two as Superintendent; Eight 
years N. Y. State Board of Charities, four 
Superintendent of State and Alien Poor; 
Five years State Labor Dept. N. Y., Deputy 
Commissioner and Chairman State Board 
Arbitration, one year Acting Commissioner 
of Labor and Chairman State Industrial 
Board. Age 42—Republican Methodist. 
Address 2358, SuRVEY. 


WANTED—By October, position by 
trained, experienced social worker, now em- 
ployed. Speaks French, German, Italian, 
some Spanish. Hospital work preferred. 
Address 2362, SuRVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Young, unmarried, energetic 
man for executive position in Boys Indus- 
trial School. Must have advanced ideas, 
and some knowledge of Industrial Train- 
ing. Splendid opportunity for building up 
a great work Address, 2367 SURVEY. 


WANTED—Young Jewish woman. So- 
cial settlement in large eastern city offers 
opportunity for training, with residence and 
nominal salary. Address 2368, SURVEY. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE large acreage and house 
suitable for institution on Staten Island 
near train and trolley. Reasonable. Ad- 
dress, 2366 SURVEY. 


BOOKS 
Sole int ke ee ina 
ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 
FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physicians 
and nurses. Heavy cover paper. Postpaid 75 cents. Physi- 
cians’ Supplement, 25 cents a copy. Remit by check or 
money order; payable to 

EDITH WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 


SCHOOLS 


he New York Training School 
for Community Workers an- 
nounces the opening of its second year 
of LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 
WORK, beginning October 11, 1916. 
For information address Executive Secretary 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


“THE MAGAZINE 
OF SAFETY” 


THIS MAGAZINE IS PUBLISHED 
EACH MONTH FOR THE MAN 
WHO WANTS TO KNOW THE 
LAST WORD ABOUT PREVEN- 
TION OF ACCIDENTS AND FIRES 


EVERY EMPLOYER, PROPERTY 
OWNER, FIRE INSURANCE 
ENGINEER, LIABILITY AND 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
INSPECTOR, FIRE PREVEN- 
TIONIST, ACCIDENT PRE- 
VENTIONIST, ARCHITECT 
AND CONTRACTOR NEEDS 


“SAFETY ENGINEERING” 


$3.00 PER YEAR 
CLUB RATES ON APPLICATION 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Bound Volumes of 


The Forerunner 


A Monthly Magazine 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


THE FORERUNNER is not so much a 
magazine as “GILMAN’S WORKS,” 
published serially. The seven Bound 
Volumes are not “back numbers”, but a 
set of GILMAN’S WORKS, each volume 
of which amounts in bulk of material to 

> four books of some sixty-three thousand 
words each. These volumes constitute a 
unique collection of work by one author, 
—short stories, articles, allegories, verse, 
drama, review, and some of her most 
important books. The full set represent- 
ing TWENTY-EIGHT BOOKS may now 
be purchased for $10.00, express collect. 
Price of a single Volume, $1.50 postpaid, 
except Volume I, which is $2.00 post- 
paid. 


——+ + > ____ 


CHARLTON COMPANY 
67 Wall Street, NEW YORK CITY 


BUY YOURSBOOKS 


from 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


MARRIAGE 


AND THE 


POPULATION 
QUESTION 


A vigorous statement of the 
problem which now confronts 
western civilization, anda defi- 
nite proposal for its solution, 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Feminism and Sex Ethics 
The Pessimism of Jesus 
The Doctrinaire in Time of Crisis 
The Servile Mind 


Recent Philosophical-Legal 
Literature 


In the July Number of 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


$2.50 a Year 
Address J. H. TUFTS, University of Chicago 


65 cts. a Number 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


COURSE IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING 


A course in public health nursing designed 
to prepare properly qualified nurses for 
positions in Ohio, paying $75 to $100 per 


month is offered during the academic year 


1916-17. The course will extend from 
September Ig, 1916 to June 13, 1917, and 
will include theoretical and practical work. 
Information regarding requirements for 
admission may be obtained from the En- 
trance Examination Board, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


The Survey May be kept for 
permanent, ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, made 
with board sides. It is covered 
with stout buckram, THE 
SURVEY stamped in gold 
letters both on the back and on 
the side. Put in each issue as 
received. It does not multilate 
issues, which may easily be re- 


IS S U E S moved and reinserted. At the 
a end of each six months an index 


will be sent to you and the volume will then be ready 
for a permanant place in your library. 


Price Postpaid $1. 
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WOODROW WILSON AND SOCIAL REFORM | 


Why Social Workers Will Work and Vote For Wilson’s Re-election 
A Word to All of Them by One of Them 


Extracts from The Demoératic Platform of Nineteen-Sixteen 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT. 


We hold that the life, health and strength of the men, 
women and children of the Nation are its greatest assci, 
and that in the conservation of these the Federal Govern- 
ment, wherever it acts as the employer of labor, should 
both on its own account and as an example, put into 
effect the following principles of just employment, 

1. A living wage for all employes. 

2. A working day not to exceed eight hours, with one 
day of rest in seven. 

3. The adoption of safety appliances and the establish- 
ment of thoroughly sanitary conditions of labor. 

4, Adequate compensation for industrial accidents. 

5. The standards of the “Uniform Child Labor Law’”’ 
wherever minors are employed. 

6. Such provisions for decency, comfort and health in 
the employment of women as should be accorded the 
mothers of the race. 

7. An equitable retirement law providing for the re- 
tirement of superannuated and disabled employes of thi 
civil service, to the ¢énd that a higher standard of efli- 
ciency may be maintained. 

We believe also that the adoption of similar principles 
should be urged and applied in the legislation of the 
States with regard to labor within their borders and that 


through every possible agency the life and health of the. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 


We favor a thorough reconsideration of the means and 
methods by which the Federal Government handles ques- 
tions of public health to the end that human life may be 
conserved by the elimination of loathsome diseases, the 
improvement of sanitation, and the diffusion of a knowl- 
edge of disease prevention. 

We favor the establishment by the Federal Government 
of tuberculosis sanitariums for needy tubercular patients. 


PRISON REFORM, 


We demand that the modern principles of prison re- 
form be applied in our Federal Penal System. We favor 
such work. for prisoners as shall give them training in 
remunerative occupations so that they may make an hon- 
est living when released from prison; the setting apart 
of the net wages of the prisoner to be paid to his de- 
pendent family or to be reserved for his own use- upon 
his release; the liberal extension of the principles of the 
Federal Parole Law, with due regard both to the welfare 
of the prisoner and the interests of society; the adoption 
of the probation system, especially in the case of first 
offenders not convicted of serious crimes. 


people of the Nation should be conserved, 


HE writer has been watching the Great Game in Washington during three administrations. President Roosevelt 

did all he could with the reactionary leaders of Congress and achieved in the way of social reform the District of 

Columbia Child Labor Bill and the Federal Investigation of the Conditions of Woman and Child Wage-Earners. 

He failed to put over the Children’s Bureau. In President Taft’s first half-term was created the Bureau of Mines. 

But it was not until Cannonism was destroyed by the eléttion of a Democratic House in 1910 that it was possible to secure 
the creation of the Children’s Bureau, the Department of Labor, the Industrial Relations Commission, the enactment of the 


Match Phosphorous Law, and the three laws making an eight hour day for Government employes and for workers on 
Government contracts. 


Social Workers remember the Standards of Living and Labor of the Cleveland Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection. They were taken over in the planks on “Soci*’ and Industrial Reform,” of the Progressive Platform of 1912. 
President Wilson was elected on a platform dealings mainly with economic issues. The Economic Programme has been 
practically completed. The amazing thing is that with one session of Congress wasted in filibustering every plank in 
the social justice platform of the Progressive Party has been carried out, or is in process of enactment with bills favor- 
ably reported and now on the calendar, or included in the new programme of social justice outlined for President Wil- 
son's Second Term. Social Justice Measures Passed or Pending during this Adininistration are, The Seaman’s Act, 
Bureau of Labor Safety, Prison Labor, Eight Hour Law for Women of the District of Columbia, Agricultural Education, 
Industrial Education, Workmen’s Compensation for Federal Employes, Compensation for Railroad Employes, Cost of 
Living Inquiry to determine Minimum Wage for Women in the District of Columbia, Model Juvenile Court Bill for 
the District, Minimum Wage for Federal Employes, Federal Child Labor Act; while appropriations for the Children’s 
3ureau, the Bureau of Mines, the Bureau of Education and the Public Health Service, have been increased manifold. 
Federal Employment Agencies are sending workers to their jobs, the Departments of Labor, Agriculture and Post Office 
co-operating. 


The passage of the Federal Child Labor Bill, in whose behalf the President so effectively intervened, signing, the 
other day, a Second Emancipation Proclamation, establishes the principle of the use of the Power of Congress over Inter- 
state Commerce to standardize industrial conditions throughout the Nation. 


With his economic’ programme completed, with the Republic at Peace, with a majority of Congress in full sympathy 
with his aims, with advisers like Newton D. Baker in his Cabinet, President Wilson, re-elected, will have an opportunity, 
unprecedented in American History, for the study and solution of the Problems of Human Welfare. Mr. Hughes would 
haye to thresh out again the old economic and commercial questions of tariff and currency and nationalization of railways 
first, and would find when he reached the problems that concern us social workers most nearly that he would have to 
fight the same reactionary leaders, in charge of the important committees of the Senate, with whom President Roosevelt 
had to contend, who voted recently in solid phalanx against the appointment of Justice Brandeis to the Supreme Court! 


A. J. McKELWAY, 
If you want to work for Wilson’s re-election sign Director, 
your name below and forward to my address. 


Bureau of Education and Social Service, 
Name. 


Democratic National Committee, 
6 East 39th Street, 
New York City. 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 
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